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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Kine Lovurs Parirre is sojourning with Queen Vicror1a at Wind- 
sor Castle. It was said last year, when our Queen’s visit to France 
was mentioned, that she could not go because the French would 
get up some insulting if not more dangerous manifestation. She 
did go. It was then said that Louis Putiipre would return her 
visit; and the interval has been spent in hunting out proofs that it 
would be impossible for him to doso. Tahiti, Morocco, and many 
other things, were pointed at as insuperable obstacles. He has 
come. Is it that Lours Puiirre and Vicrorta are such fast 
friends that England and France matter little as impediments to 
their meeting ? or is it that England and France are not at all so 
hostile as some melodramatic writers would fancy? That is the 
fact, whatever the force of attraction that draws the crowned friends 
together. ‘The reception of Louis Putrirre at Portsmouth was 
imposing in the naval grandeurs, devised officially ; but it was more 
impressive in the display of popular feeling: the people pressed 
forward in such weight of numbers and so eagerly that they out- 
stepped the advance of Government; the very fleet that marked 
his path into the harbour was half composed of volunteers; and 
the voices of the multitude took the word of welcome out of the 
cannon’s mouth. It may be said that the ready hilarity of English 
sightseers does not mean much: but that is the very thing; the 
English people have no settled opinions on foreign policy ; they are 
ready to shout a joyous hail to whatever comes in friendly guise 
from France; what prepossession they have is favourable to Louis 
Purtrppe—as an old guest of England, who remembers in his exalta- 
tion the asylum of his adversity—as King of the French—as the 
principal conservator of peace in Europe. ‘Their first words of 
greeting, uttered by their civic representatives, and uttered while 
the peaceful thunder of naval pomp harmlessly called to mind Eng- 
land’s might, mingled with welcome the praise of peace. Lovrs 
Puitirre responded with a new emphatic declaration of his pacific 
faith, in that reply to the formal address which, he said, was only 
written in his heart: the words are eagerly caught up by the civic 
representatives of the capital. Lovis Paicirpe is a man to re- 
member that display of naval power and that universal echo of 
peace. Having delighted the Portsmouth folks with his fluent 
English, his topographic reminiscences, and his easy friendly man- 
ners, he posted to Windsor, surprising railway engineers and 
loungers by his unfailing politeness even when almost out of public 
sight ; reached Windsor Castle ; embraced the Queen of the em- 
pire as a father might do; and was at home. 

The French Opposition papers, greedy for some malevolent con- 
struction, make the visit the subject of new Anti-Anglican tirades. 
The National repeats that the visit has been prepared for “ four 
years” by ‘disgraceful concessions” to England; since the King 
“carries in one hand the indemnity of Pritchard, and in the other 
the treaty of Morocco.” Indemnity to individuals who have suf- 
fered even a technical wrong is so familiar a tribute to the forms of 
Jastice with us, that we can hardly sympathize with the pseudo- 
popular phrensy about a trifle. From Morocco France got all 
she asked; and the treaty is regarded in this country as a triumph- 
ant exaction rather than as a concession. Another complaint is, 
that the Duke of Wetirnaton accompanied Prince Atserr to re- 
celve the King at landing: the National complains that France is 
insulted by the impersonation of Waterloo. ‘The Journal des Dé- 
bats gravely argues, that it is not so; that France can afford to re- 
member the historical fact of Waterloo; and that indeed the at- 
tendance of WeLtincton was the homage of England, through its 

'nistry, paid to the Revolution of 1830 in its representative Louis 
Putirre, This is still going too far. The English, we persist, 
do not run into these remote refinements : they welcome Louis 

HILIPPE because he is a King—because he is King of the French, 
With whom they desire to be friendly—because he is a very clever 
man as well as exalted personage—because he agrees with them 
10 wishing peace. Civic orators bent on displaying acquirements 











per: they worship present power, and gratefully acknowledge fel- 
low-feeling. 

In this country even, some of the politicians of the press—states- 
men of a forced culture—see dangers in the inevitable allusion to 
politics in the Royal conversation. Louis Purtipre and VicToRIa 
must forget their constitutional nullity, and discuss: M. Guizor 
and Sir Ropert Peet must forget their accountability to Parlia- 
ments, and come to unbidden conclusions, now that they “ have 
taken of late to the standing in door-ways” in the conversational 
opportunities of Royal parties. But what if such informal events 
do occur? Constitutional Sovereigns and Ministers can only act 
through Parliaments,—a plan which gives the nations a veto on 
their proposals; but it is not so easy to instil positively benevolent 
motives into Monarchs or Ministers. ‘The more that influential in- 
dividuals in England wish well to France, the better—for France >— 
ay, but still more for England. And vice versa. We might depre- 
cate personal enmity between Louis Poitiers and Vicrorta; but 
personal friendship, while it cannot be dangerous to either state, is 
one guarantee for friendly advances from each nation to the other ; 
advances which England so repeatedly shows herself eager to meet 
even the whole way—as Queen Vicrorta of England sought Louis 
Puiiere’s welcome on the coast of France. 





There has been another “unpleasant affair” at Tahiti. No- 
body has been slaughtered; but an English Lieutenant, who did 
not understand French, was asked where he was going to when he 
landed—was forced to show himself to a French sea-captain, made 
to surrender his sword, and detained three hours. They say that 
he demanded an apology, which was refused. Perhaps he could 
only speak the French “ of Stratford-atte- Bowe,” and was in turn 
not understood ; for the apology, it appears, was sent after him. Mr. 
Ross, however, has hastened from the Antipodes to lay the affair 
before the Admiralty; and he arrived just before Louris Puiirre. 
We do not know whether the Lords of the Admiralty made any 
abridgment in the guns that saluted the vicariously delinquent 
French Monarch, or curtailed the bunting displayed for his gratifis 
cation at Portsmouth ; or whether they, making “ disgraceful con- 
cessions” to France, as certain Opposition papers charge them 
with doing, allowed the full quantum of gunpowder and bunting, in 
spite of their guilty knowledge thet Mr. Rose had had a misunder- 
standing with French sailors, in a vocabulary consisting of French 
on one side and English on the other, in unparallel columns. 
Some look upon the arrival of the intelligence as inopportune. 
Quite the reverse. Louis Puimirre and his Foreign Minister 





are here to see with their own cyes that the English have no 
spark of hostility to the French; and that Queen Vicrorta, 
the head of the Navy, is not rudely bent on disparaging French 
officers. In like manner, we see with our own eyes that the 
urbane, intelligent, wise, and kind old man at Windsor Castle, 
is not the moon-struck desperado that he appears to be by his 
representatives at Tahiti. It seems to be a political necessity 
with France to have some amount of active silliness at work in 
offices of responsible trust; and all of it that can be spared from 
the staff of the French Opposition papers finds vent in Tahiti. 
Perhaps the morbid inflammation is as much out of the way there as 
anywhere; and if there must bea war between France and England, 
it would be an ingenious way to carry it on by means of the fighting 
fools of both countries in Polynesia, the rest of the great peoples 
remaining at profitable peace in Europe. Joking apart, this is just 
a case in point, where every friendly intelligence between the 
masters facilitates a judicious settlement of the silly squabble in 
the servants’ hall. 





The Revenue-tables, for the year and quarter ending on the 10th 
instant, are upon the whole satisfactory. There is an increase on 
the year in six of the eight branches of the ordinary revenue; the 
exceptions being an insignificant decrease in the Taxes, and the 
large one of 948,000. in the anomalous item of Miscellaneous, the 
fluctuations of which are often merely casual. In the Customs there 
is the very large increase of 1,723,000/., in spite of the new Tariff 
and its reduction of duties; illustrating a remark often quoted from 
Swirr—in working a division-sum, the Customs sometimes obtain 
a product exceeding the dividend. On the quarter, the increase is 
not so decided; for, while the Customs exhibit the large increase 
of 473,000/., and the irregular Miscellaneous one of 200,0002,, 
there is a slight decrease of 5,660/. in the Excise—the effect, 
probably, of diminished duties, or of temperance; and a 
decrease in Property-tax and Crown-lands. The oscillation 
of the Property-tax would seem to say that it has reached 
its highest mark: there is an increase on the year of 106,0002., 
and a decrease on the quarter of 89,0007. The Post-office account 
must cause some chagrin to those who exulted because it slightly 
went back once since the change: it shows an increase on the year 


of 82,000/., and on the quarter of 40,0007. The net increase on 





may talk of history; but the history of the vulgar is the newspa- 


the year is 1,395,000/.; on the quarter, 520,9007. Some Whig 
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financiers are at the pains to make out, that with the prosperous 
state of the country the increase ought to have been greater: but 
discontent is not likely to obtain extensively while this kind of 
progress lasts—the progress away from the old and dreaded annual 
deficiencies. 





Those who take active interest in the “world” of Church 
affairs have just undergone a paroxysm of agitation, occasioned by 
the election of a Vice-Chancellor for Oxford University. Dr. 
Symons was nominated by the Chancellor as a matter of routine: 
the followers of Dr. Pusry objected to him, that he favoured the 
suspension of that reverend gentleman without trial; and they de- 
termined to attempt the innovation of resisting his election: but, 
on coming to the vote, they were defeated by an overwhelming 
majority. At first sight, the vote seems to test the strength of the 
several parties in the Church; but whether it really did so may be 
doubted. Moderate men of any party would shrink from so “ ex- 
treme” a measure as that resorted to by the Ultra-Tractarians ; 
whose leaders, too, have shown a disposition to make their way as 
quietly as possible—by mining rather than by storming. 





The agricultural meetings goon; and we see that here and there 
landiords are conscious of some necessity for vindicating the utility 
of such gatherings, by allusions to the welfare of labourers; while a 
few farmers speak out boldly, and demand adjustments of rent and 
tenure. 

But one of the most peculiar meetings of the week is that of the 
Drapers Association, at Exeter Hall, to promote abridgment of the 
hours of labour for drapers’ assistants. ‘The movement, we learn, 
has spread to other trades—in fact, it is growing into a movement to 
abridge the hours of business, and therefore of irksome attendance, 
throughout the country. Now, the practice of keeping open shop 
in the courting of custom, throughout a protracted day, is one that 
benefits nobody. Ifone tradesman does it, all do it; the man 
who begins in the hopes of catching a stray customer after others 
have closed, is disappointed, because others keep open too ; and 
while all keep open a supererogatory fraction of the day in fighting 
for chance custom, the profit of each is actually diminished by the 
augmented cost of lighting. “ We'll add the night unto the day” 
has become anything but a jovial bravado. The gratuitous waste 
of time entails toil, disease, joylessness, enfeebled progeny, and a 
host of ills, on those who are passive ministers in it—the shopmen, 
The employers show, the majority of them, a laudable disposition 
to abate the nuisance ; and those who have tried say that the change 
works well. The servants, not worn out, are willing and civil, with 
all their wits about them. The extra time, be it remembered, is 
not gained, but merely wasted: more is not done, even if that. were 
necessary, but people are chained to the counter to do what might 
be done in two-thirds of the time. The public might cure the evil 
at once, by “ shopping” early. Why should any business of that 
kind be done after six o’clock ? Let all who have no really solid 
reason reflect, that by amending they are helping to bring about a 
great social reform ; and the new custom must soon force those 
few who have what they think reasons, to find out a way of being 
sensible and humane. 








The Court. 


Tue King of the French arrived at Windsor Castle on Tuesday. To 
accouut for his movements before his arrival, we must glance at the 
doings on the coast of France. 

The King, accompanied by Queen Amélie, Madame Adelaide, and 
the Due De Montpensier, with the Ministers Guizot and Mackau, and 
several other officers of state or in personal attendance on the King, 
arrived at Tréport, from Eu, on Monday evening. ‘The little town was 
illuminated and crowded for the occasion; and the travellers were 
loudly cheered. Having taken an affectionate leave of his wife and 
sister—who, it is said, were affected even to tears—-the King alighted 
from his carriage, and proceeded along the pier with his son and his 
suite. he pier was illuminated also to light him on his way, and ina 
peculiar manner : about fifty fishermen’s wives, each armed with a large 
flaring flambeau, stood, marshalled with the regularity of soldiers, at 
measured intervals. The party went into a barge, and made for 
the Gomer steamer ; which lay so far off that it tock half an hour to 
reach it. Asthe King stepped on board, the whole of the vessel was 
instantaneously illuminated with blue lights, and several rockets were 
fired off. These signals were answered by other vessels. In about 
half au hour later, at eight o’clock, the Gomer, attended by other 
steamers, started for the English coast; the Pluton being sent forward 
somewhat sooner, to harbinger the King’s approach. The Gomer formed 
a fine sight in the surrounding darkness. It is described as “a large 
ship, carrying 24 guns, with a steam-power of 450 horses. With its 
saloon and cabins brilliantly lighted up, and with part of the masts illu- 
minated, it looked a magnificent object as it passed smoothly over the 
surface of the ocean in the midst of the stilluess and darkness of night. 
At the stern were placed three large bright lamps, whose reflection was 
visible for some distance on the water, and which served as a guide to 
the steamers which followed.” The other two steamers were the Cai- 
man and the Elan. 

At Portsmouth, the selected landing-point of the English coast, every- 
thing was done to give the illustrious visiter a striking reception. The 
two great ships of the line, St. Vincent, (120,) bearing the flag of Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Rowley, and Queen, (110,) were stationed at Spithead : 
thence, in along line reaching seaward to the horizon, lay eight ex- 
perimental gun-brigs and a number of ships belonging to the Royal 
Yacht squadron; forming a tolerably large fleet, and constituting at 
first a line of signal-ships, and then, turning into the wake of the 
French ships, an escort of honour. Soon after gun-fire on Tuesday 
morning, a salute was fired from the platform-battery, some Lords of 
the Admiralty having arrived; but it was generally assumed that Louis 








Philippe had come, and the whole town was roused, people rushing ig 
the streets in every part. “In Jess time than it would be supposed woulg 
be taken to dress, masses of people were to be seen rushing to the ram. 
parts in the hope of catching the first glimpse of the Royal visiter. The 
whole line along the platform-battery, the King’s bastion, and further 
on towards the mouth of the harbour, was filled with these involuntary 
early risers, yawning in the intervals of their sudden fits of expectation, 
and many of them apparently so nipped by the keen air as to wish 
themselves fairly in bed again. The members of the Corporation were 
in a similar plight. The borough mace was to be seen elevated aboye 
an unsteady mace-bearer, looking in vain for a Mayor; and the Mayor 
in like manner went off seeking the other members of the body cor. 
porate, who came and went in all directions but the right.” At length 
that premature excitement was calmed. Somewhat after half-past 
six o’clock, the steamer Pluton entered the harbour; and soon after, 
the most distant of the English ships fired a gun, announcing that 
the Gomer was in sight. As it entered the waters of the great 
naval haven, the King of the French stood on its deck; saluted, as he 
passed each vessel, with the lowering and hoisting of flags, manning of 
yards, and firing of guns, throughout the line of sailing-ships in the 
offing, at Spithead, and then by each of the great war-ships in harbour, 
including Nelson’s old Victory ; numberless English vessels swelling the 
naval procession as it neared the shore. ‘The scene was now most anj- 
mated: the majestic steamer, the graceful sailing-vessels, the flags waving 
in all directions, the smoke drifting away from the cannon-mouths, the 
roar of the artillery, and the cheering of the thousands that peopled the 
shore, filled the air with life and motion and with the sounds of gayety 
triumphant. The Mayor and Corporation stood at the Victoria pier, 
in their robes of Aldermanic red and Councillor black: as the Gomer 
approached, they entered some Admiralty-barges, and the steamer lay 
to in order to receive them on board. The Town-Clerk and other gen. 
tlemen had met the steamer early in the morning, bearers of a copy of 
the address to be presented to the French King, and of a request that 
he would receive it before reaching the quay of the Clarence Victual- 
ling-yard, which is beyond the civic jurisdiction. To receive the 
corporate body, the King went into the saloon, a chamber beautifully 
decorated with damask. The address of the Corporation, which was 
read by the Recorder, contained this allusion to the King’s visit— 

“ We rejoice in the new era it is calculated to form in the history of the 
two countries, and in the hope it affords of a more enlarged and general inter- 
course between them, which, under the blessing of Divine Providence, shall 
contribute to their mutual welfare, to the preservation of the peace of Europe, 
and to the advantage of every part of the habitable globe.” 

The King replied in English, speaking with emphasis, especially in 
the allusions to peace— 

“It affords me particular pleasure to know that her most gracious Majesty 
your Queen has permitted you to present me with an address on my arrival on 
your hospitable shores. I have not forgotten the many kindnesses I received 
from your countrymen during my residence among you many years since, 
During that period, I was frequently pained considerably at the existence of 
differences and feuds between our countries, I assure you, gentlemen, I shall 
endeavour at ali times to prevent a repetition of those feelings and conduct; 
believing, as I do most sincerely, that the happiness and prosperity of a nation 
depend quite as much on the peace of those nations by which she is surrounded 
as on quiet within her own dominions. _ I was peculiarly gratified at being ho- 
noured with the presence of your beloved Queen in France during the last year; 
and it is a source of pleasure to be able to accept the kind invitation then given 
me to again visit those shores where 1 had been so generously treated many 
years since. I hope, under the blessing of Divine Providence, that those kindly 
feelings will be long cherished between our nations, and tend to promote the 
happiness and prosperity of mankind.” 

His manner of receiving the worthy burgesses was such as to put them 
in an ecstacy of delight— 

“‘ His Majesty then conversed for some time with the Recorder and other 
members of the Corporation. M. Guizot and other members of the suite did 
the same. Among the little incidents which occurred, were one or two which 
marked the affability of the King, and his desire to put the members of the 
Corporation entirely at their ease. The Recorder is a very tall man, and his 
head now and then touched the beams under the roof of the deck. The King 
laughed ; and, as if apologizing for the want of height between decks, said, ‘ We 
did not allow for your wig.’ Alderman Elyett, one of those present, asked to 
have the honour of shaking hands with the King; on which his Majesty said, 
‘I should like to shake hands with you all: I should like to know your names’ 
His Majesty then asked the names of the Mayor and the Recorder; with both 
of whom he conversed for a short time. He shook hands with every member of 
the Corporation; and to some of them who were slow in getting off their white 
gloves, he said, ‘Ob, never mind your gloves, gentlemen.’ Altogether, their 
reception by the King scems to have been most gratifying to the Corporation. 
He exhibited the most marked desire to please. In the course of conversation 
with members of the Corporation, his Majesty alluded feelingly to his former 
visit to Portsmouth many years ago. He remarked that this was not the first 
time he had been in Portsmouth. He remembered the ‘Point,’ the ‘ Sally- 
port,’ the Fountain Hotel; and added, that he also remembered the Dockyard 
well, though it was then called the Naval College. .When asked by the Re- 
corder to favour the Corporation with a copy of the reply he had made to the ad- 
dress, his Majesty said, with much feeling, ‘I have no copy: my words are 
from my heart.’ ” 

After the Corporation had retired, the King returned to the deck, and 
the steamer went on for the quay of the Victualling-yard; where it was 
moored, about half-past nine o’clock. The Victualling-yard had been 
specially prepared for the landing. All strangers were excluded. “ The 
pier or jetty which runs out into the water from the front of the yard 
was laid with crimson cloth down to the steps at the bottom, ‘Tie sides 
were covered with buuting, the Union Jack predominating. ‘The large 
square in the centre of the yard was filled with troops of the Forty- 
seventh, Fifty-ninth, and Seventy-sixth Regiments ; who made a gang- 
way from the head of the pier to the outer gate of the yard. lo the 
centre, the band of the Fifty-ninth played from time to time some very 
fine airs. ‘The road, from the outer gate of the yard to the railroad sta- 
tion, was also lined with troops of the above-named regiments aud the 
Royal Marines; by which means a clear gangway was kept for the 
Royal party to pass to and from the station.” . 

About half-past ten, Prince Albert, who had come from W indsor, 
travelling from Farnborough to Portsmouth by a railway special trail, 
entered the yard, with the Duke of Wellington ; and briskly descend 
ing to the water’s edge, stepped into a barge, and boarded the Gomer. 
The Prince was dressed in black, with a white hat and black crape hat- 
band; the Duke in a Field-Marshal’s uniform, The Prince was recog" 
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ized as he stepped into the barge, and was loudly cheered. King Louis 
Phili pe was on deck awaiting his arrival : eagerly advancing, he em- 
b om the Prince, and saluted him, in the Contiaental fashion, on each 
h The Prince returned the Monarch’s greeting with warmth, 


—_ restraining himself to the English modes. Seeing the Duke of 
Wellington, Louis Philippe seized both his hands, shook them cordially, 


and spoke with friendly earnestness. All this time, a band on board 
layed “ God save the Queen,” and then the “ Parisienne. The whole 
party moved towards the gangway ; where a friendly contest prevailed 
for a moment between the King of the French and Prince Albert, as to 
which should give precedence to the other. The Prince, however, was 
ersevering enough to gain his point; and so the King was the first to 
descend the gangway, followed by Prince Albert, the Duc De Mont- 
ensier, and the Duke of Wellington. On the short trip from the 
steamer to the quay, the barge, full of illustrious personages, was saluted 
with a continuous roar of shouts and artillery. The King acknow- 
Jedged these greetings: he took off his hat and bowed again and again 
to the spectators. His Majesty wore the uniform of a Lieutenant- 
General, blue with red facings i and he also wore a blue riband. He 
looked remarkably well and animated, and had evidently suffered no- 
thing from his voyage. Arrived at the stairs, the Prince preceded the 
King, by his desire; and as he passed on from the top bowed to the 


eople. The King stepped quickly up the stairs, bowing also to the 
spectators ; and when he reached the top he turned round and bowed 


repeatedly on all sides, laying his hand on his heart. The rest of the 
arty followed, and, entering carriages, they were all conveyed to the 
railway-station. It was decorated with evergreens and flags, and 
crowded with people, cheering lustily. The special train that bore the 
party to Farnborough was conducted by Mr. Locke, the Company's 
chief engineer, who displayed a decoration conferred upon him by the 
King for services in France. At Farnborough, a litie trait of Louis 
Philippe’s carefully considerate behaviour to all classes was observed 
and recorded: only a few persons had collected at that by-place, and 
the cheer they raised was feeble for want of voices; but it was not 
slightingly acknowledged by Louis Philippe—- 

“Pausing deliberately, hat in hand, and turning round to the position in 
which Mr. Locke, the engineer, was standing, he gave him a low bow; he then 
bowed to the Directors, who were in waiting to receive his Majesty ; afterwards 
generally to those around; and then proceeded into the royal apartments. 
There was no hurrying, no shuffling in this proceeding: it was evidently the 
result of a correct notion of the attention which should be paid to all men 
who had done service to his Majesty, or who had come together to pay respect 
tohim; and it was done in a manner which only enhanced the matter of the 
deed.” 

The travellers here entered the carriages sent from Windsor Castle, 
and proceeded thither at a rapid pace ; expedited by the relays of horses 
and of escort stationed along the road. 

Queen Victoria stood ready in the grand vestibule fronting George 
the Fourth’s gate, at ten minutes to two o’clock ; the Dutchess of Kent, 
several ladies, Sir Robert Peel, the Earl of Liverpool, Earl Delawarr, 
and other officers of the Household, being in attendance. So anxious 
was the Queen not to miss the first sight of her august visiter, that she 
had anticipated by some time the moment of his arrival. At a quarter 
past two o’clock the carriages drove up. Queen Victoria advanced to 
the threshhold, and in the most cordial manner extended her arms, 
whilst Louis Philippe and the Prince descended from the carriage. 
Their Majesties embraced most affectionately at the moment of meeting ; 
and the three principal personages advanced at once into the vestibule ; 
the French Monarch bestowing his cordial smiles and greetings upon 
Sir Robert Peel, the Earl of Liverpool, and others of the Royal House- 
hold with whom he was familiarly acquainted. The Due De Mont- 
pensier and Admiral De Mackau escorted the Dutchess of Kent ; and the 
Royal party, followed by the Ministers and suites of both the Monarchs, 
proceeded at once up the grand staircase. Turning to the left, the Queen 
conducted her guest to the apartments destined for his use—the splendid 
suite of rooms which had been the lodging of the Emperor Nicholas on 
his recent visit to Windsor. Here the Queen and Prince Albert left 
their guest to repose until the time for luncheon, three o’clock. 

At eight o’clock, dinner was served in one of the Queen’s private 
dining-rooms ; covers being laid for the principal persons of each suite. 
A band played in an adjacent room. 

The Count De Sainte Aulaire, French Ambassador, and the Count De 

Jarnac, Secretary to the Embassy, were visiters at the Castle, as part of 
the King’s suite. The Honourable Captain Duncombe was appointed 
Groom-in-Waiting on his Majesty. 
_ Wednesday was comparatively a quiet day; although the regal vi- 
siter was active in surveying Windsor Castle and its precincts. At 
three o'clock, the Queen issued from George the Fourth’s gateway, 
testing on the arm of King Louis Philippe, accompanied by Priuce 
Albert, and followed by a numerous party—French and English Minis- 
ters, members of the several suites, and other visiters at the Castle. In this 
order they promenaded for a time on the South and Eastern terraces ; 
Went successively to see St. George’s Chapel and Cardinal Wolsey’s 
Chapel; walked down the Home Park to the dairy, and looked at the 
aviary. The weather had now become bad; and, entering six pony- 
carriages and four, the party repaired to Frogmore Lodge, to visit the 
Dutchess of Kent. Her Royal Highness received them at the entrance. 
After remaining with the Dutchess for about an hour, the Queen and 
her companions returned to Windsor Castle, and the survey was re- 
Sumed iu-doors : attended by the Lord Steward, they viewed the prin- 
cipal domestic offices on the grouad-floor—the kitchen, confectionary- 
Toom, gilt room, and others. 

Meanwhile, the Due De Montpensier had gone to town. He left 
the Castle in the morning, in a carriage and four, for Slough, and came 


by the Great Western Railway to Paddington; went to look at several | 
public establishments; lunched at the French Embassy; and returned | 


to Windsor to dinner, 

Q the evening, there was a grand banquet in St. George’s Hall; the 
Maguificent service of gold plate being displayed on the occasion. ‘The 
— sat at the North side of the table, with the King on one side and 
Co, uke his Son on the other; Prince Albert opposite, between the 
Pe i De St. Aulaire and Lady Charlotte Dundas; the Datchess 
reed next to the King; and among the guests, now swelled toa 
2 . erable number, there were, besides those already named as staying 

the Castle, the Earl of Aberdeen, Prince Castelcicala, Lord aud 








Lady Wharnceliffe, Lady Peel, and many others. Music was performed 
during the banquet by the band of the Scots Fusileer Guards; and 
afterwards by the Queen’s private band. 

An excursion was made, on Thursday, to Twickenham, Hampton 
Court, and Claremont. For that purpose, the char-a-bane, given to the 
Queen by King Louis Philippe, stood at the grand eutrance by a quarter 
to eleven o’clock, with four horses harnessed to it, aad servants in scarlet 
liveries. It is a carriage like a van, with four seats placed athwart its 
length, and a roof supported on pillars ; homely in its general fashion, but 
beautifully fitted up, with gay linings and decorations. The Queen and 
King took the front seat ; next, the Datchess of Kent and Due De Mont- 
pensier; then Prince Albert and the Countess of Gainsborough, Lady-in- 
Waiting: and lastly, General Athalin and Couat Duinas, of the Freuch 
suite. They went, by Staines and Sunbury Common, to Twickenham; 
where they visited the house in which Louis Philippe had formerly 
lived while he was the exiled Duke of Orleans; now occupied by the 
Earl of Mornington. From Twickenham they proceeded to Hampton 
Court; where they viewed the public apartments, the gardens, and hot- 
houses, not forgetting the giant grape-vine. Thence they went to 
Claremont, and partook of a déjeuner. Returning by Frogmore, the 
Datchess of Kent alighted at her owa residence; going back to the 
Castle later in the day. 

On regaining the Castle, the party were received at the entrance by 
the Duke of Cambridge and the Hereditary Grand Dake of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz; who had returned from the North to Kew on Saturday, 
and had now come to remain on a visit to the Queen, with their 
Dutchesses. ‘ 

Dinner was again served in St. George’s Hall, with the same magni- 
ficence as before, and a still increasing list of visiters. Among the new 
names, we notice those of the Belgian Minister and Madame Van de 
Weyer, the Duke and Dutchess of Norfolk, Lord Stanley, the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The {¥letropolis. 

A Court of Aldermen was held on Wednesday. Mr. Sidney ap- 
peared at the table, and took the declaration and his seat as Alder- 
man for Billingsgate Ward. Mr. Salomons, who had been elected for 
Portsoken Ward, did not appear. ‘The Lord Mayor suggested, that as 
the Court was held on Wednesday instead of Tuesday, and as Mr. Sa- 
lomons was prevented from attending that day by important engage- 
ments, some indulgence should be granted to him. After some dis- 
cussion, it was agreed that Mr. Salomons should be allowed to appear 
on Tuesday next. Alderman Humphery moved that an address of wel- 
come and congratulation be presented to King Louis Philippe upon his 
visit to Queen Victoria; Mr. Humphery dwelling eulogistically on the 
King’s declarations in favour of peace, and the effect of his rule in main- 
taining friendly relations between this country and the brave people 
whom he governs. Sir Peter Laurie seconded the motion; Alderman 
Hughes and Alderman Wood intimating that they had been anticipated 
in their intention to doso, Alderman Farebrother exclaimed—* In 
all probability we shall have the Kings of other countries here by- 
and-by, and then we can ali take our turn in addressing. Although I 
have been a long time an Alderman, God help me! I have not had my 
turn yet.” (Great laughter.) ‘The motion was unanimously agreed to, 
and an address was at once drawn up and adopted. Alderman Hum- 
phery moved that a place should | 





be assigned at the banquet on the 9th 
November for the Commissioner of the City Police. A long discussion 
upon the subject was ended by the announcement that there was no 
Court. 

At a Court of Common Council, on Thursday, it was moved by Mr. 
Moon and seconded by Mr. W. Lawrence, that an address be presented 
to the King of the French; which was carried unanimously, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up the address. ‘That passed by the 
Court of Aldermen was adopted, with a slight addition. 


The members and friends of the Metropolitan Drapers Association 
met at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday evening: the building was crowded, 
not fewer than 5,000 persons being present; and of that number one- 
tenth was understood to consist of employers. In the absence of the 
Lord Mayor, who had promised to attend but was prevented, Mr. 
Sheriff Sidney, as his substitute, took the chair. The Secretary read a 
statement of the purpose and proceedings of the Association; which 
originated in 1842, among the drapers’ assistants. 

* The object of the Association is, ‘ to obtain an abridgment of the hours of 
business in the drapery and other trades of the Metropolis, with a view to 
the physical, moral, and intellectual improvement of the assistants.’ The 
plan adopted to accomplish this object is not, in the first instance, to appeal to 
employers to close their establishments at any specific hour, but to persuade 
the public to abstain from making purchases in the evening; and so, by re- 
moving all inducement, to make it unnecessary for shops to be kept open be- 
yond a reasonable time; thus rendering it practicable for all employers who 
are favourable to the change to close their establishments without loss, and 
without fear from the competition of others.” [In furtherance of this plan, the 
Society has issued a million of tracts, &c.; prize-essays have been published, 
public meetings held, aud sermons preached. Many eminent men, and “a 
great majority of employers,” have signified their approval; many employers 
have contributed to the funds; and the Wesleyan Conference has jormally re- 
commended discontinuance of late shopping. | “ Public opinion has by these 
means been enlisted to a considerable extent, public sympathy has been awak- 
ened, and evening trade has been greatly diminisied. During the last winter 
many establishments were shut at seven o'clock, and a disposition to adopt 
earlier hours was generally observable. It is worthy of remark, that the mem- 
bers of other trades are following the example of this Association. ‘The towns 
of Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Birmingham, Bath, Newcastle, Hull, Col- 
chester, Salisbury, Hereford, Leamington, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Bishop's 
Stortford, Dublin, Cork, &c., may be instanced as places where an almost 
enthusiastic desire to secure the same object is exhibited.” The statement 
closes with the declaration that further contributions to the funds are needed. 

Mr. D, Wire moved the following resolution; which he supported at 
some length— 

“ That this meeting, beiug of opinion that the present protracted hours of 
busiuess in shops and other public establishments are devoid of advantage 
to the employers and unnecessary for the convenience of the public—and 
further, being deeply impressed with the conviction that the health, morals, 
and spiritual interests of the assistants are thereby sacrificed—does therefore 
now express its decided opinion that an immediate change in such a pernicious 
custom is loudly and imperatively called for.” : 
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Dr. James Copeland seconded the resolution ; bringing his medical expe- 
rience to bear, and stating his belief that the majority of the profession 
concurred in the opinion that fifteen hours a day devoted to labour, the 
usual business-hours of the middle classes, must be destructive to health. 

They knew full well that diseases must result from such exertions. For how- 
ever wholesome the food might be, it could not undergo that necessary di- 
gestion which was requisite to perform the functions of assimilation. The ne- 
cessary consequence was a fatal disease, which undermined the constitution, 
and which was perpetuated to the third and fourth generation—if indeed the 
race extended so far, which was rarely the case. ‘Tbe more immediate results 
of this continued bodily exertion were manifold. He believed that three-fourths 
of the diseases existing in this metropolis arose entirely from too great bodily 
exertion. ‘The most fatal and the most irremedial diseases were the disease of 
the lungs called consumption, the disease of the brain and nervous system, 
and the disease of the digestive organs; connected with which was the liver com- 
plaint, a deranged stomach, a disease of the heart and of the kidneys, a very 
great and important organ of the body; and at last this terminated in dropsy, 
and in many other diseases of a most dreadful nature. But there were other 
evils connected with the system of late hours—scrofula, struma, or general de- 
bility, sapping the powers of life and inducing nervous fever. In the manufac- 
turing towns the nature of the work induced a number of diseases, generally 
termed nervous diseases. There was another fact, namely, the debility of the 
physical powers generally predisposed persons to vicious indulgence. It was 
notorious that persons in an exhausted state sought for stimulants. Hence a 
resort to gin-shops and cigar-divans. His daily experience brought before him 
the sad effects of this system of late hours, and more especially as regarded 
females. Ifthe female part of the community in better circumstances, who 
employed those persons, would only think that, by some sort of arrangement, 
all these evils might be prevented, one great object of the present mceting would 
be obtained. 

The Reverend Henry Hughes contended that the root of the evil 
was Mammon, or the love of gain. Mr, Owen read a letter from Mr. 
George Hitchcock, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, enclosing a check for 
twenty guineas, and stating that his shop closes at seven o’clock. 

In a conversation with Mr. Hitchcock as to the result of the new system, 
that gentleman told him that the change in his establishment was hardly cre- 
dible: the young men were now so kina, cheerful, and obliging, that he could 
really do the same amount of business himself with less bands than when they 
were goaded and worn out with hard labour. ‘Then, as regarded the moral 
effects produced, he had heard from the housekeeper that a very great change 
had taken place since Mr. Hitchcock had introduced this alteration into his 
establishment. 

The resolution having been put and carried unanimously, Mr. Thomas 
Hall moved the following— 

“ That this meeting cordially approve of the measures adopted by the Me- 
tropolitan Drapers Association to obtain the necessary abridgment of the hours 
of business; and now pledges itself to further that object, by discountenancing 
in every way the practice of evening shopping; and calls upon the public, and 
also upon employers, to afford every facility for effecting a change, which will 
be of the highest advantage to the assistants and will beneficially affect society 
at large. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. George Thompson, in a speech 
that was loudly applauded ; and supported by Mr. Shoolbred, of Totten- 
ham Court Road; who, loudly cheered, contended that shorter hours of 
business would really be more convenient to the public and to em- 
ployers. Thanks were voted to the Lord Mayor for his support, ard to 
Mr. Sheriff Sidney for his conduct in the chair; and the meeting was 
dissolved. 


At the Middlesex Sessions, on Tuesday, appeals were heard against 
the decision of Police Magistrates who had convicted divers persons for 
keeping gaming-houses. The appellants were John Harlow, of Leices- 
ter Place, Leicester Square; William Cauty, of No. 60 Jermyn Street, 
called “the Cottage”; and Joseph Everett, reputed a partner in the 
same house. ‘The ground of the appeal in each case was the insuffi- 
ciency of the evidence either to prove that the appellant was connected 
with the gambling or that gambling had actually gone on. All the 
convictions were quashed. 

A very destructive fire occurred on Monday night in St. George’s 
Market, London Road, Southwark. A number of houses were more or 
less injured; a range of shops and stalls, a hundred feet long by thirty- 
five wide, was entirely consumed; a horse and some sheep were burnt. 

An alarming accident happened on the Croydon Railway, shortly 
after midnight, last Friday. ‘wo trains started for London with people 
from the fair, at an interval of only a few minutes; and the red tail-lamp 
of the first train going out for want of oil, the second train ran into the 
other near the Anerley station; but as it was going very slowly, the 
shock was not very great. One engine, however, was disabled, several 
carriages were damaged, and fifteen persons were bruised by the con- 
cussion, two of them rather seriously. 


The WBrobinces. 

The officers of the French squadron have been féted at Portsmouth. 
On Tuesday, they dined with Admiral Sir Charles Rowley; on Wed- 
uesday, with Major-General Sir Hercules Pakenham; a ball and supper 
at the Royal Naval College were to follow, on Friday, and then a public 
dinner today. On Thursday morning, a distinguished party, invited 
by Admiral La Susse and Captain Gouben, went on board the Gomer, 
to view it and partake of a déjeuuer 4 la fourchette. 

‘The hubbub at Oxford, about the election of a Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, has come to nothing. The election took place on Tuesday 
morning. On no occasion since the memorable defeat of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel in 1829 has such excitement prevailed among the electoral 
body of Alma Mater, and the attendance of members of Convocation 
was unprecedented. The proceedings in the Theatre commenced about 
half: past one o’clock : when the usual forms were gone through, and the 
Chancellor’s letter, nominating Dr. Symons as Vice-Chancellor, was read. 
Upon the “assent” of the masters being demanded to the nomination, the 
cry of “ Placet” was echoed by that of “ Non-placet,” and a scrutiny 
was demanded. The voting, owing to the immense numbers present, 
occupied a considerable time ; and at the end, it appeared that the num- 
bers stood thus—Placets, 882; Non-placets, 183. The retiring Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. Wynter, and his successor, then addressed the Convoca- 
tion ; and Dr. Symons appointed the Rector of Lincoln, who had been 
passed over on former occasions, to be a Pro- Vice-Chancellor. 

A “ New Free Church in England” has just sprung up in Exeter. 
It is announced that it is an Episcopal establishment, which will, how- 











ever, allow of no Bishop to interfere in its concerns. The Revereng 
S. Shore and the Reverend H. B. Bulteel, Church of England clergymen 
are promoters of this new schism. Mr. Shore has had some disputes 
with the Bishop of Exeter, who wanted to prevent him from preachin 

in his church; this church was not firmly attached to the Establish. 
ment, and thus Mr. Shore easily foiled the Bishop: he had the church 
licensed as a Dissenting place of worship and himself as a Nonconform. 
ist preacher. These clergymen bave issued an address in which they 
say— 

z It has long been felt by very many who are attached to the doctrines of the 
Protestant Church, as well as to Episcopal order scrupulously administered, 
that, for the preservation and increase of Evangelical religion, in these days of 
revived superstition and arrogant assumption, it is highly desirable to attempt 
the formation of an Episcopal Church, distinct from the Established Church, 
on a sufficiently comprehensive basis to effect the union of genuine believers in 
Christ, who may not object to Episcopal discipline, though otherwise differing 
in some unimportant points.” 

[The assertion that no bishop is to interfere in this new Episcopal 
church is odd! ] 


The South Beds and North Herts Agricultural Association met at 
Luton, on Friday ; the Marquis of Bute presiding. ‘There was a fuller 
attendance than usual, especially of tenant-farmers. The toast of 
“ Prosperity to Agriculture” was responded to by Mr. Charles Latti- 
more ; who made some sharp remarks on the share of landlords in pro- 
moting the said agricultural prosperity. He pointed out that the present 
price of corn, 45s. 11d. is less than the average price from 1756 to 
1785, 46s. 1d.; yet rents have risen. He asked if landlords would grant 
leases. Improvement, to which the farmers are exhorted, is doubtless 
desirable: hut wil! landlords abstain from taking advantage of im- 
provements ? 


At the meeting of the Dorchester Agricultural Association, on Wed- 
nesday, Mr. Richard Brinsley Sheridan adverted to the miserable con- 
dition of many labourers. He was interrupted by cries for the name of 
the persons to whom he alluded, and such explanations; but the Chair. 
man, Lord Stavordale, secured him a hearing. He went on to describe 
the state of George Strickland, living “ year after year of his life in 
loathsome wretchedness; his five sons and daughter sleeping in one 
bed, [there were but two beds in the house]; and the whole family 
living like swine—eating, washing, and sleeping in one small room,” 
Again there were calls for explanation; and now Mr. Sheridan said— 
“ You require to know upon whose property this man has been em- 
ployed: with shame and regret do I say that it is upon my property 
that George Strickland has been employed.” He was not aware of it 
till he visited the cottage. It showed the necessity of landlords attend- 
ing to their own property, and leaving nothing to agents; and he ex- 
horted: his hearers to sift the question thoroughly ; for he was not the 
only landowner unacquainted with the condition of the labourers on his 
property. He did not presume to suggest a remedy, but he suggested 
that a society should be formed to take the whole matter into cousidera- 
tion. The Chairman, observing that some if not all of these painful 
remarks were true, proposed the health of Mr. Porcher. Mr. Porcher 
said, that exaggerated statements had been made on the subject, and 
the denials also had been too strong. The practice of letting cottages on 
leases for lives had much to do with the evil, as the landlord could not 
interfere with those cottages. Here the matter dropped for the time. 

At the meeting of the South-west Middlesex Agricultural Association, 
on Tuesday, Chief Baron Pollock, as Chairman, uttered “a few truths ”— 

He would tell them they must meet things as they were. If rents were too 
high, they must come down; if labour was not properly rewarded, it must have 
higher wages; and if education was not general, the schoolmaster must go 
abroad. (** Hear, hear !” and loud cheers.) He was sure it was not necessary 
to say to them, tat it was not the mere institutions they possessed that had 
made this country so great, but the spirit with which those institutions were 
administered. (‘ Hear, hear!”) ‘Yhere was no doubt that union was 
strength; but sympathy was also confidence, and he trusted that that feeling 
would ultimately prevail through every part of the agricultural community. 
These feelings, he was sure, animated them in all they did. All they desired 
was a well-educated and well-organized community. 

The first meeting of the Witham Labourer’s Friend Society, as an in- 
dependent body, was held on Tuesday; Lord Rayleigh in the chair. 
Formerly the society was supported by the funds of the Chelmsford So- 
ciety, but henceforward it is to be self-supporting. Mr. Round, MP, 
insisted on the importance of such societies— 

Those who supported such societies were the labourer’s best friends, by 
proving to him that he was considered of great importance, and thus creating 
in him self-respect. Let no man say that it was an attempt to bribe the la- 
bourers: on the contrary, it was an honour to every person to take part in such 
socicties. He could hardly conceive that the attempt to appeal to the vanity 
of those who had received rewards that day would be unsuccessful. ‘Their age 
and general character were a sufficient proof of the contrary. 

Mr. H. Martin, who attended from the London Society for the Im- 
provement of the Condition of the Working Classes, dilated on the ad- 
vantages of the allotment system both in benefiting the labourers and 
in relieving rate-payers ; of which he had had the most convincing proofs 
in his journeys throughout the country. Some farmers related the re- 
sults of practical experiments in methods of cultivation; and some 
raised another question, that of tenures. Mr. Dixon began— 

It was a very important question, how came it that they saw so much bad 
farming? Let them go to the right or to the left, they saw good farmers only 
as exceptions. He had no doubt but that, if the land were properly cultivated, 
there would be plenty of employment for all the labourers; and instead of talk- 
ing of a redundancy of labour there would be found that a deficiency existed. 
He would ask, how could there be a redundancy of labour, whilst the land was 
but half cultivated ? It was perfectly clear to him, that with their increased 
knowledge they ought to apply more capital to the land: and with the tenant 
that became a question of a lease; for no man would undertake so serious a0 
outlay unless he were protected in the enjoyment of the benefit of it; which 
benefit would not be confined to himself alone, but would extend to the country 
at large, and employ a great number of labourers. It was, therefore, incum- 
bent upon the landlords to see that the land was properly cultivated and occu- 
pied. In that room he saw some gentlemen who had since last year spent large 
sums upon their farms. Mr. Hutley had deep-drained in a very substantial 
and expensive way, and he hoped to get a good return for it; but in the end 
the landlord would come in for the lion’s share. 

Lord Rayleigh made a remark which, as reported, is not very cleat— 

He felt that the observations of Mr. Dixon were worthy of attention. Such 
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improvements as he had mentioned, if done at all, must exist for a length of 
time beyond the lease. Money was at that time very cheap: if the landlord 
had not the money himself, he could borrow it at 3 per cent; when, after 
what they had seen and heard, the tenants would be glad to pay 5 per cent 
for it. He would propose a toast, Liberal landlords and spirited tenants.” 

Mr. Hatley, a farmer who holds upwards of 1,550 acres, and who has 
Jaid out 2,060/. on elaborate improvements in 160 acres, also touched 
upon the subject of leases— 

No tenant could farm well without alease. A tenant-at-will had his energies 
crippled, and could not exert himself either for his own benefit or that of his 
labourers. He considered it the duty of every tenant-farmer to impress upon 
his landlord the benefits that would accrue to all parties from granting 
leases—leases that would permit the tenants to remove the pollards and tim- 


ber. ‘The landlords ought to know that land would not grow timber and 
corn too. It had been proposed at the Farmers Club that they should offer 2s. 


per acre more for land without timber than with it. It was the most unpro- 
fitable crop that could encumber the land. A foot of elm, that was worth ouly 
1s., cost the tenant 7s. He was sorry, as he looked around the neighbourhood, 
to see many tenants without leases and with plenty of timber. What was the 
result? ‘They had little or no money in their pockets, and empty cupboards. 
His advice to them was, get leases, and get rid of timber. 

In our account of the meeting of the Labourer’s Friend Society at 
Chipping Ongar, last week, we were unable to make any extract from 
the speeches of Mr. Raikes Currie. We also omitted to mention among 
the prizes, that Mr. Currie presented a silver cup to the renting-farmer 
who had expended the greatest sum on agricultural labour in proportion 
to the size of his holding. Before distributing the prizes, Mr. Currie 
addressed the body of labourers, among whom appear to have been 
women and children. He pointed out how the skill and good conduct 
of the labourers not only served themselves, but, by a beautiful principle 
in the works of Providence, men cannot do good to themselves without 
doing good to others; and thus all classes derived benefit from such 
societies. The promotion of those qualities, however, was not all— 

“ Any one who thinks that to accomplish this, and to distribute a considerable 
sum of money among a number of deserving persons, are the highest objects of 
our Suciety, takes a very imperfect measure of the good which it is calculated 
to effect, it rightly understood, and carried out in its proper spirit. I own it 
seems tome that far more important benefits will accrue from this Society, if 
it be made, as I am sure that it may be made, the beginning of a more free and 
friendly intercourse between the different classes of the community. We want 
more knowledge of, more sympathy with, each other; more knowledge of and 
more sympathy with each other’s wants and wishes, hopes and fears, joys and 
sorrows. Honour to those wise and loving spirits who, in different parts of 
England, are labouring to promote this better feeling, not only by such societies 
as this, but where the noble and the rich are bringing back old English sports 
or establishing the village cricket-ground, and joining heartily like men in the 
games and pastime of their sturdy labourers and countrypeople! ‘This more 
free and friendly intercourse of which I speak seems alluded to in that verse of 
Proverbs which hss been taken as the motto of this Society—*‘ The rich and 
the poor meet together.’ The rich and the poor do indeed mect together daily 
and hourly in the intercourse of life, merely as rich and poor, as masters and 
servants, as employers and employed; considering each other, perhaps, in that 
relation only, which, taken by itself, and unsoftened by any kindlier feeling, 
does not tend to promote brotherly kindness and Christian love. ‘ The rich 

and the poor meet together’—but the text goes on to say, ‘for the Lord 
is the Father of them all.’ I trust that we meet this day to remember 
and to act upon this great truth—that we meet not only as friends, but 


as brothers—sons of the same Almighty Father, seeking to be made better | 
It | 


by the same good spirit, hoping to be redeemed by the same sacrifice. 
is indeed a good and wholesome thing for the rich and the poor to meet 
in this spirit—to remember that, however widely we may differ in outward 
circumstances, we are all equal in the sight ot God. * ig . . 


My friends, I do not think that these considerations are at all foreign to the | 


business in which we are engaged; I think some such thoughts are necessary 
to bring us to it in a proper frame of mind. It is with these feelings that L 
wish to enter on the task allotted me; for in one man receiving and another 
distributing certain sums of money there is little to excite sympathy or grati- 
tude or lasting satisfaction—there might even seem something humbling to the 
receiver, and not beneficial to the giver: but I stand here today the organ and 
instrument of our Society, not for this, but to thank and honour, in the distri- 
bution of these rewards, those honest and industrious men, women, and ehil- 
dren who deserve to be held in honcur, to testify to them the respect of the 
district and neighbourhood in which they live. ‘These are not mere words : for 
myseif I can sincerely say, that when on this day, as the representative of this 
Society, I offer to you, my friends, these tokens of our approbation and esteem,— 
when I see you one by one approach—the skilful, industrious labourer,—the 
aged, faithful servant, who has clung to the same family and the same home- 
stead—the neat, cleanly, well-conducted village maiden, who has done her duty 
amid difficulties and temptations of which the wealthy and the great know 
nothing—the steady, provident man or boy, who by self-denial, that element of 
all virtue, has saved something from his hard earnings which bids fair to make 
him independent; and when I place your prizes in the hands of these, and 
such as these, 1 feel that respect and esteem for each of you which I should 
never feel for any wealth or any rank or station unaccompanied and unadorned 
by usefulness and goodness. Yes, there is something in the breast of every 
oue of us, which tells us (unless we refuse to listen) that there is a claim oa 
our regard and our affections in every act of moral worth—a claim far higher 
than and of a different nature from any which can be ever made by those out- 
ward advantages before which the world bow down.” 

Afterwards, at the dinner of landowners and farmers, Mr. Currie re- 
marked that their district was free from the frightful crime of in- 
cendiarism; and he called upon them to support societies for improving 
the condition of the labourer— 

That was the best moral assurance against such misfortunes. What were 
the rick-burnings, after all? By whom were these crimes perpetrated ? 
Generally by half-witted persons and children, who did not appear to know 
what they were doing. At the same time, they must not forget that these and 
other outbreaks with which this country had been visited of late years were but 
the inevitable expression of that dumb voice which had no recognized organ 
with which to make known its grievances and its wants—the voice of the 
labouring population of this country. He believed, wherever there were many 
of those incendiary fires, there was something rotten in the constitution of the 
Contiguous society. Meetings and associations for the improvement of the 
agricultural poor were now become general throughout the country, and the 
public press had of late teemed with many strictures apon them ; and he was 
free to confess that in almost all cases those strictures were just. ‘Tlose stric- 
tures related principally to the spirit of glorification assumed by the parties by 
whom they were established, and the mode they adopted of lecturing those who 
Were the objects of their care. It was the custom, he was sorry to observe, not 
in that district, but in many other parts of the country, when distributing their 
annual rewards, instead of meeting them openly, as had been done that day, to 
call them singly into a room before the magistrates and farmers, who were the 
donors of the prizes. 1t was of the highest importance to make these meetings 





| this country, I think no man will deny, and all must de 


popular with the labourers ; for if not, they would be deprived of half the good 
effects ; and to make them popular, they must stamp them with the character 
of the poor man’s holyday—a day in which he should know and feel that he 
was made the first object of attention and care. 

We recur to the meeting at the Manchester Atheneum, last week, in 
order to give some account of the speeches, which we were obliged to 
omit in our very brief notice of it. We should also state, that earlier in 
the day, before the festive soirée, a meeting was held to report the state 
of the institution, and to receive reports from kindred institutions of the 
district: this meeting was attended by most of the principal guests of 
the soirée, and by deputations from the Mechanics Institutions of Ash- 
ton, Blackburn, Bolton, Bury, Chorley, Laneaster, Leigh, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Miles Platting, Oldham, Salford, Staleybridge, Stockport, 
Warrington, Wigan, Wilmslow, the Dukinfield Village Library, and 
Rochdale Literary and Philosophical Institution. Upon the whole, the 
reports were prosperous. Lord John Manners remarked, in a short 
speech, that the Ancoats Institution consisted almost entirely of work- 
ing-men; and he insisted that, however advisable it was that the gentry 
should support such institutions, it was also important that the working- 
classes should join in their management. A committee was appointed 
to negotiate and arrange a permanent union of the literary and scientific 
institutions of Lancashire and Cheshire, through systematic correspond- 
ence and periodical meetings on a large scale. 

We now come to the speeches at the soir¢e, which took place in the 
Free Trade Hall; beginning with that of the Chairman, Mr. Disraeli. 
After describing the institution, its library, its lectures, its gymnasium, 
and its noble building, he touched upon the high purpose for which it 
was founded— 

“ When we remember the class of your community for which this institution 
was particularly adapted—when we conceive, diilicult as it is, surrounded as we 
now are with luxury and pleasure—when we attempt to picture to our imagina- 
tions what is the position of a youth, perhaps of very tender years, sent, as I 
am informed is very frequently the case, from a distant district, to form his 
fortunes in this great metropolis of labour and of science—when we think of 
that youth, tender in age, with no domestic hearth to sooth and stimulate, to 
counsel or control—when we picture him to ourselves after a day of indefati- 
gable toil, left to his lonely evenings and his meagre lodgings without a friend 
and without a counsellor, flying to dissipation from sheer want of distraction, 
and perhaps involved in vice before he is conscious of the very fatal net that 
has been surrounding him—what a contrast to bis position does it offer when 
we picture him to ourselves, with a feeling of self-consciousness_which supports 
and sustains him after his day of toil, entering a great establishment where 
everything that can satisfy curiosity, that can form taste, that can elevate the 
soul of man and lead to noble thoughts and honourable intentions, surrounds 
him? When we think of the convenience and the comfort, the kindness and 
the sympathy which, with a due decorum of manners, he is sure to command, 
this youth, who but a few hours before was a stranger, viewing an institution 
like the present only in this limited aspect, one must regard it as a great har- 
bour of intellectual refuge and social propriety.” 

He asked why the institution, now so prosperous, had so recently 
seemed in the last stage of its fortunes ?— 

“* I would say, in the first place, without imputing the slightest fault to the 
originators of this institution, wishing to be most distinctly understood as not 
only not imputing any fault to them, but most decidedly being of opinion that 
the fault does not lie at their door; still I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that, 
in the origin of this institution, by circumstances not foreseen, and which cer- 
tainly were not intended, a party, a limited, anda sectarian feeling, in some 
degree pervaded its management. I confess, myself, that it appears to me that 
it would have been a marvel had it been otherwise. When we remember the 
great changes that bad then but very recently occurred in this country—when 
we recall to our mind not only the great changes that bad occurred, but the 
still greater that were menaced and discussed—when we remember what an ins 
fluence is created when local jealousy blends with political passion—it is not 
dilficult to imagine, because there are none of us present but in their sphere 
must have felt its influence—it is not wonderful that men of different political 
opinions should look with extreme jealousy upon each other. A combination 
of peculiar circumstances that created a balanced state of parties in those places 
where the struggle for dominion and power takes place, very much assisted this 
feeling; and that such a feeling existed throughout ail England in a degree 
more intense and more virulent than has ever been equalled in the history of 
For my own 
part, I really believe, that had that party and sectarian fe the 
same power and virulence it has done for the last twelve or tourteen years, it 
must lave exercised a barbarizing influence upon public sentiment and public 
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manners. There are some among us now, I know, who believe that the period has 
arrived when a great effort must be made to emancipate this country from the 
degrading thraldom of faction—( Long and continued cheering)—to terminate, 
if possible, that extreme, that sectarian, and limited view, ia which all human 
conduct is examined, observed, and criticised—to put an end to exclusiveness, 
which, in its peculiar sphere, is equally deleterious as that aristocratical ex- 
clusiveness of manners which has produced so much evil: and, as far as 1 can 
form an opinion, these views have met with sympathy from every part of the 
country.” 

Auother cause that had blighted the earlier fortunes of the Atheneum 
was the limited view of its reai character taken even by those extremely 
friendly toit: it had been regarded as a recreation mercly tor prosperous 
times, so that, when all was suoshivy, a wan might speud his leisure in 
something else than iu brooding over the gloomy state of the country— 
might deign to cultivate his faculties, and to become acquainted with 
what Europe was conceiving or executing. He regarded it in a very 
different light—as part of that great educational wovement which is 
the ennobling characteristic of the age— 

“ Heretofore society was established necessarily on a very diferent principle 
to that which is now its basis. As civilization has gradualiy progressed it has 
equalized the physical qualities of man. Instead of the stron; », it is the 
strong head that is now the moving principle of society. You have dis- 
enthroned force, and placed on her high seat intelligence; and the necessary 
consequence of this great revolution is, that it has become the duty and the 
delight equally of every citizen to cultivate bis faculties. ‘The prince of all 
philosophy has told you, in an immortal apophthegm, so familiar to you all that 
it is written now in your halls and chambers, ‘ Kuowledge is power.’ If that 
memorable passage had been perused by the student who first announced this 
discovery of that great man to society, Le would have 
striking, and in my mind certainly not less true; for Lord Bacon has not only 
said that ‘knowledge is power,’ but, living one century after the discovery of 
the printing-press, he has also announced to the world that ‘knowledge is 
pleasure.’ Why, when the great body of mankind had become familiar with 
this great discovery —when they learned that a new source was opened to them 
of influence and enjoyment, is it wonderful that from that hour the heart of 
natious has palpitated with the desire of becoming acquainted with ail that has 
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happened and with speculating on what may occur? It has indeed produced 
upon the popular intellect an influence almost as great—I might say analogous 
to the great change which was produced upon the old commercial world by the 
discovery of the Americans. A new standard of value was introduced; and 
after this, to be distinguished man must be intellectual. Nor, indeed, am I 
surprised that this fecling has so powerfully influenced our race: for the idea 
of human happiness is dependent on the cultivation of the mind and on the 
discovery of truth, which, next to the conviction of our immortality, is an idea 
the most full of consolation to man; for the cultivation of the mind has no 
limits, and truth is the only thing that is eternal. Indeed, when you consider 
what a man is who knows only what is passing under his own eyes, and what 
the condition of the same man must be who belonged to an institution like the 
one which has assembled us together tonight, is it, ought it to be, a matter of 
surprise that from that moment to the present you have had a general feeling 
throughout the civilized world for the diffusion of knowledge? A man who 
knows nothing but the history of the passing hour—who knows nothing of the 
history of the past, but that a certain person whose brain was as vacant as his 
own occupied the same house as himself—who in a moment of despondency or 
of gloom bas no hope in the morrow because he has read nothing that has 
taught him that the morrow has any changes—that man, compared with him 
who bas read the most ordinary abridgment of history or the most common 


philosophical speculation, is as distinct and-different an animal as if he had | 


fallen from some other planet, was influenced by a different organization, work- 
ing for a different end, and hoping for a different result. It is knowledge that 
equalizes the social condition of man—that gives to all our political position, 
assions which are in common, and enjoyments which are universal. It is 
ike the ladder in the patriarch’s mystic dream: its base rests on the primeval 
earth—its crest is Jost in the shacowy splendour of the empyrean; while the 
great authors that for traditionary ages have held the chain of science and 
philosophy, of poesy and erudition, are like the angels ascending and descend~ 
ing on the sacred scale, and maintaining, as it were, the communication between 
man and Heaven.” 
This feeling w: 
society in any 









iversal, that there has been no combination of 
in which it has not developed itself— 








“ T can recall—the nz of the very institution that brings us together re- 
minds me of the circur ce—Ican recall, and I think I see more than one 








gentleman around me who equally can recall the hours in which he wandered 
amid— 

‘ Fields that coo: Ilyssus laves.’ 
At least there is my honourable friend the Member for Stockport, who, I am 
sure, has a livel llection of that classic stream; for I remember one of 
the most effective allusious he 1 irab 


ad the most admi eeches 
I ever listened to. But, notwithst ion, I would still appeal to 
the poetry of his constit 's in that quality. I am 
sure that he could not Lave on that immortal scene. 
I still can remember th i 
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reads a newspaper, and his conceit oozes after reading a leading article. Here. 
fers to the library, and the calm wisdom of centuries and — moderates the 
rash impulse of juvenescence. He finds new truths in the lecture-room, and 
he goes home with a conviction that he is not so learned as he imagined. {Ip 
the discussion of a great question with his equals: in station, perhaps he finds 
he has his superiors in intellect. ‘These are the means by which the mind of 
man is brought to a healthy state—by which that self-knowledge that always 
has been lauded by sages may be most securely attained. It is a rule of 
universal virtue, and from the senate to the counting-house will be found of 
universal application. Then, to the youth of Manchester, representing now 
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multitude; it has mated the mass— 
—_— Totamque intusa per artus 
* Meus agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 

The youth of a nation are the trustees of prosperity, but the youth 
whom he addressed hod duties peculiar to their position— 

“ They are the rising veneration of a society unprecedented in the history of 
the world, that is at once powerful and new. In other parts of the kingdom 
the remains of an anci , to cultivate, 
to influence the rising ’y are born in a miraculous creation of 
novel powers, and it is rath vidential instinct that leveloped the ne- 
cessary means of maintaining order of your new civilization than the 
matured foresich heritanee. They will be called on 
to perform dutics—great duties. I for one wish, for their sakes and for the 
take of my country, that they may be performed greatly. I give to them that 
counsel which I have ever given to youth, and which I believe to be the wisest 
end the best—lI tell them to aspire. I believe that the man who does not look 
up will look down; and that rit that does not dare to soar is destincd 
perh ips to grove 1. CY inl is entitled toa pire to that position whicl 
he believes his facultic alify him to occupy. 1 know there are some ¥ 
look with what I believe is shortsighted tim and false prudence upon such 
views. They are apt to cll us, * Beware of filling the youthful mind with an | 
impetuous tumult of turbul fancies: teach him, rather, to be content with 
his position ; don’t ind fancy that he is that which he is not, or to 
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aspire to that which he cainot ach In my mind, these are superficial de- 
lusions. He who enters the world finds his lev It is the solitary being, the 


isolated individual, ne in his s-litude, who may be apt to miscalculate his 
powers and misunderstand his character. But action teaches him the truth, 
even if it be astern one. Association affords him the best criticism in the 
world; and I will venture to say that if he belong to the Atheneum, though 
when he enters it he may think himself a genius, if nature has not given him 
@ Creative and passionate soul, before a week bas elapsed he will become a very 
sober-minded individual. I wish to damp no youthful ardour. 1 can conceive 
what such an institution would have afforded to the suggestive mind of a 
youthful Arkwright. I can conceive what a nursing-mother such an institu- 
tion must have been to the brooding genius of your illustrious and venerated 
Dalton. It is the asylum of the self-formed, it is the counsellor of those 















who want counsel; but it is not a guide that will mislead, and it is the last 
place that will fill the mind of man with false ideas and false conceptions. He 


the civic youth of this great county and this great district, I now appeal. Let 
it never be said again that the fortunes of this institution were in danger, * * 
When the torch is delivered to them, let them also lead the path of human 
progress to educated men.” (Zhe cheering, which had frequently responded to 
Mr. Disraeli, was prolonged for some minutes when he sat down. 

Mr, Cobden rose to express the thanks of the institution, of which he 
was one of the earliest members, to the gentlemen, distinguished for 
their genius, their rank, or their public fame, who had come to give 
their countenance and assistance. The society, he said, was self. 
supporting—the building, he believed, was a donation from the em. 
ployer to the employed, but in all other respects the society had from 
the first been self-supporting: yet they could not overlook the advan. 
tages which they derived from such visits as the present, and as those 
of Mr. Dickens and other friends of literature last year— 

‘“* Not the least, not the most unimportant of those advantages, is the fact, 
that from the mixed political character of the gentlemen who surround me, our 
institution is now, at least, rescued from the charge—for I will not admit that 
the charge was ever deserved—but it is rescued now from the charge of having 
at all events a political party object in view; and I am sure that I speak the 
language and feeling of every member of the Atheneum here present, when] 
say, L should regard that man as the greatest enemy to his town, and as the 
greatest enemy to his kind, who should ever frame or convert this institution to 
any party or political feeling. (Cheers.) I could not help congratulating my- 
self, as Mr. Disraeli was speaking, upon the position I fill on this bench; for 
with my Lord John Manners on one side, and the Honourable Mr. Smythe on 
the other, L think such a conjunction as that will at least prevent the possi- 
bility of the Atheneum being considered a party institution. (daughter and 
cheers.) We thank them, brother members of the Atheneum, tor coming 
among us here, and for producing so desirable a result as this. Aund, taking 
this vantage-ground—having a full reliance upon the cordial support of every 
party, every sect and class in this community—I will ask, what may not this 
Atheneum become in the course of a few years, under these favourable aus- 
pices? Lremember, in that most delightful work with which the genius of 
our irman has carned for himself a lasting literary fame,—(and, by the way, 
I would observe, that he is the first man of distinguished genius who, in a work 
of the imagination, las assigned to a man of my order something like an hoe 
nourable status in his pages)—I remember bis Millbank, and I thank him for 
it. Lremember his Miss Millbank too. By the way, I rather think the ori- 














ial of Coningsby is here. I believe he is not married, ladies; and probably 

bank may be here. (Laughter.) But I was going to observe, that 

ightful work of Mr. Disracli’s, he s.ys, when speaking of Manches- 
] 


Miss Mill 
in that deli; 
ter—‘ It is the plilosopher only who can understand and predict the future 
destiny of Manchester.’ I will venture to say, that that philosopher will at all 
events have but one test for the future greatness of Manchester ; that will be 
a mental test, and not a nraterial test ; that our destiny will be decided not by 
ise of bricks and mortar, not by the multiplication of steam-engines, 
not by the accumulation of wealth, but just in proportion as mental develop- 

¢nt goes forward, and in an appropriate ratio with the development of wealth 
material resources, just in proportion will our destiny be dignified and 
ed or the very reverse. Manchester, then, standing upon an eminence, we 
are not in a position in wbich this county can shrink from the test which will 
be applied to us. We are inereasing in numbers, we are accumulating wealth; 
and therefore, unless we make progress at the same time in this moral and in- 
tellectual development to which I have referred, the extent of the houses and 
mills in Manchester will be an odium rather than an honour to Manchester— 
and I speak not mercly of Manchester, but of the surrounding dist: 
chester has its satellites—towns cach of them as large as ancient cities. Those 
ancient cities became celebrated in the world’s history. How? why ?—Not for 
the wealth of those cities; not for the mere increase of numbers, but because 
those ancient citics have left traces of art and of literature which have immors 
talized their men of genius when the population of those cities has decayed and 
their wealth has passed into other channels or become altogether obliterated. 
Such will be our fate. And as to those surrounding towns, I would call upon 
them immediately—I would call upon Stockport, Blackburn, Oldham, and the 
rest—since we have this starting-point, that we are no longer suspected of 
being of any political party, to make this the beginning of an effort to establish 
in each of those towns an Atheneum of itself; for every town in this vicinity 
ought to support an Atheneum, worthy of the wealth and material resources 
we have in Manchester.” 

Mr. Cobden read a letter from their old friend Mr. Thomas Hood, in 
answer to the invitation to be present that night— 

“ The truth is,” Mr. Hood writes, “1am a confirmed invalid, and almost set 
in for still life; a condition irksome enough, and which would be intolerable but 
for the comfort and consolation I derive from the diversions of authorship and 
the blessed springs of literature. Fortunately, the head that has a mind toit 
may travel without those pantings which beset spasmodic lungs ; the thoughts 
can expatiate without such palpitations as result from the excursions of the legs. 
Forbidden to walk, there is the run of the library: but 1 have already deseribed 
the advantage of books and reading, by help of which even the bedridden may 
enjoy a longer range than Captain Warner’s. Suffice it that experience and 
suffering have contirmed my former views, that if any thing could aggravate the 
evil of becoming what the Scotch call ‘a puir silly body,’ it must be a poor 
silly mind, incapable of wholesome exercise, without appetite for intellectual 
food or the power of digesting it. And as age and accidents to the human 
machiuery will impair the strongest horse-power of health, whilst the fairest 
mercantile endeavours may fail to secure a fortune, Ll would earnestly forewarn 
all persons within reach of my counsel, especially the young, to provide against 
such contingencies, by the timely cultivation and enrichment of that divine 
allotment which it depends on ourselves to render a flower-garder or dea 
waste—a pleasure -ground visited by the graces and frequented by the f2irles, of 
a wilderness haunted by satyrs.” 

Lord John Manners rejoiced at the meeting of politicians on a neutral 
field, and hoped that the meeiing would result in affording increased 
mental amusement and recreation to the toiling salesman and ap- 
prentice. He said “ amusement and recreation,” because he thought 
that the attempt to go beyond, and to arrogate to themselves the = 
cation of the country, and fancy that they supplied it in a smattering 0 
science and human philosophy, had injured suchinstitutions— sh 

“ It was but the other day I had the pleasure of listening to a speech whic 
would have graced any assembly, delivered by a young Birmingham artisan, in 
which he ascribed the decadence of all such institutions in his own town to their 
forgetting amusement in instruction, and acting on the assumption that a — 
after working twelve, or fourteen, or perbaps fifteen hourea day, would or cow 
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— 
sit down to recreate his mind with a course of mathematics or a lecture on 
geology: It would be, indeed, most presumptuous in me, and most unnecessary, 
to do more in Manchester than just allude to the fact that there are other steps 
to be taken besides this one of providing intellectual recreation for the middle 
class. The magnificent example set by Manchester to all other large towns, 
and with which all England is at this moment ringing—that great undertaking 
to provide parks and walks for all classes of the community, open alike to the 
highest and the lowest—shows how well that truth is understood in Manchester ; 

and I trust, before long, it will be followed by another step in the same di- 
rection ; the opening of museums and collections of that nature to the people 
at large. Most encouraging, indeed, is it to witness the eagerness with which 
the people everywhere avail themselves of every opportunity which is offered 
them to frequent exhibitions of art, places of innocent amusement—still more 
gratifying their demeanour while there.” 

At the meeting which he had attended that day, evidence had been 
borne to another remarkable fact— 

«“ We were told that history was a favourite study: now, I think it a matter 
of congratulation, that contemporary with this increased demand for history do 
we find a satisfactory revolution in that department of literature. We see a 
truth-seeking inquisition at work, which refuses to accept the low and party 
views of the historians of the last century: the data upon which history is 
to be formed are carefully sought out, revolved from the obscurity in which 
they are shrouded, and from them independent conclusions are formed, often at 
yariance with received notions and opinions. The formation and success of 
societies like the Camden, the Roxburgh, the Archeological, and others which 
are constantly bringing those data to light, are proofs of the zeal and earnest- 
ness with which the records of the mighty past are being ransacked, for the 
benefit, we may hope, of the future. In a social and political point of view— 
political, I mean, in its most legitimate and least party sense—I rate highly the 
good which may accrue to this country from having its past history not a mere 
record of the kings who reigned and the battles they fought, but the history of 
its inner life, the habits, thoughts, and tastes of its people, the real aims and 
objects of its governors laid faithfully before us, because I am every day more 
and more convinced that half the mischief which is done to a country like this 
by its legislators and rulers is done from a misunderstanding of its past history ; 
and it is to societies like these, and to meetings like these, that they who are thus 
pioneering the way to a faithful understanding of the past must look for sup- 
port and encouragement against the obloquy and opposition which every one 
who disturbs the slumber of contented lethargy must encounter.” 

Mr. Milner Gibson enlarged upon the effect which public taste for 
literature has upon authors; contrasting the servile dedications by 
which patronage was propitiated in Dryden’s time with the way in 
which literary works are now launched upon the world, depending upon 
their own merits. 

Mr. Smythe regarded the meeting as the exponent of an elevated 
principle—the resolve to do justice to literature in a land where litera- 
ture lias too long been neglected— 

“Tt seems to me that, with a spirit worthy of a younger and freer age, you 
have resolved to proffer to the author and the man of letters a reward of a 
simpler and less sordid character than the pay of this newspaper or the hire of 
that review. Or, with yet more profound and farsighted intentions, you may 
have resolved to vedress the anomalies of a country, which is governed by its 
journals, but where the names of its journalists are never mentioned—of a 
country where, by the most unhappy of conversions, it is the inventions which 
make the fortune, and it is the inventors who starve—of a country where, if a 
man of science aspires to its highest honours, the suffrages ef his fellow- 
citizens, that man of science will poll by units, where the mere politician 
polls by hundreds. And it seems especially meet and right and fitting that 
you the men of Manchester should correct these evils, because there is an old, 
an intimate and natural alliance, between literature and commerce. It is in 
virtue of this alliance that you cannot but regard with sympathy the homage 
which you see done by foreigners to letters. Why, the very Ambassadors 
whom they send to this Court are so many reproaches to our neglect of them. 
Who is the Ambassador from Prussia?—a man who has risen by his pen. 
Who from Sweden ?—the historian of British India. Who from Prussia ?—a 
professor. Who from Belgium ?—a man who has risen by literature. Who 
from France ?—an author and an historian. Who from America?—an author 
and professor. But it requires no extraordinary spell of divination to pro- 
phesy to the literature which shall derive its impulse from such a meeting as 
the present—which shall result from such incentives—which shall be fostered 
and encoureged by such sympathy as yours—a destiny yet more lasting and 
auspicious ; because, as it will not be patronized by monarchs,nor fashioned by 
nobles, nor confined by prejudice, so it will be free, independent, universal, 
and above all, tolerant, as your own free, independent, universal, and tolerant 
commerce.” 

That meeting was an earnest anda guarantee that the absurdities and 
barbarities of party warfare, which have had so many illustrious victims, 
shall cease— 

“ Remember the fate of our last great man. Remember how he was pro- 
ascribed as an adventurer, because he was born to no hereditary fortune; and then, 
when the gentle-judging and the generous—when men with large thoughts and 
fine feelings—when the few rallied round him against the many—he was again 
branded and proscribed, because they were a few, as a caballer and intriguer. 
Remember how in high life his views were thwarted, his spirit cowed, his heart 
broken—how he was hasted to his grave; and then you will understand how, 
through calumny and misconstruction—through such men’s envy, and the in- 
sults of men yet smaller—he must often have pined for some such neutral 
ground as this, to which his harassed spirit might have flown away and been 
atrest ; and how, in the prospect of a happier hour, of advancing toleration, 
such as this meeting affords—even with such eloquence as we have heard to- 
day—there are few among us, now that long years have passed over his grave, 
who will hesitate to exclaim with me, ‘ Oh for one hour of George Canning!’” 

_ Thanks to Mr. Disraeli as Chairman were moved by Mr. Alexander 
Kay, the Mayor of Manchester, seconded by Mr. James Heywood, and 
carried by acclamation; Mr. Cobden acting as fugleman while the entire 
assemblage rose and gave nine hearty rounds of applause. 











Joseph Cappur, the well-known Chartist blacksmith, who has under- 


tenced to six weeks’ imprisonment with hard labour for setting a snare 
for game ; and heis to be further imprisoned for six months, if on the ter- 
mination of the six weeks he do not enter into a ten-pound surety him- 
self, with two other sureties of five pounds each, for his good behaviour 
for twelve months! Pinching want made Eborn a poacher of fere 
nature—no man’s beasts ; and punishment like this may make him 
something worse. 

Incendiary fires, or what are assumed to be such, are again appearing 
in the country. Two are reported near Colchester, in Essex. On 
Monday, evening, a fire destroyed some valuable stabling and beasts 
belonging to Merstham House, the seat of Sir W. G. H. Joliffe, M.P. 
The farm-premises of Mr. Miller, of Harlton, Cambridgeshire, have 
also been burnt: the loss is estimated at a thousand pounds. On 
Wednesday night, farm-buildings and produce worth 2,000/. or more 
were destroyed by fire, at Perry Street, near Northfleet. At one 
time, it is calculated, the flames covered half an acre of surface; 
and the fire was seen from London. On Thursday, there was an ex- 
tensive fire on a farm at Tottenham. Incendiarism increase in Suffolk, 
Four fires have occurred near Bury St. Edmund's since last Friday. 

The inquest at the Haswell colliery was resumed on Wednesday, 
when a number of witnesses were examined: their testimony was to 
the same purport as that previously given. The inquest was adjourned 
till Friday ; Professor Faraday and Professor Lyell having been sent 
down by Government to inspect the mine, which they were to do on 
Thursday. They cross-examined some of the witnesses on Wednesday, 

A very serious accident happened on the Brandling Junction Railway, 
near Newcastle, on Tuesday. An engine should have been brought from 
Gateshead to Shields, very early on that morning, to take back a train; 
but as it had not arrived, two carriages, filled with passengers, were sent 
on from Shields, at five o’clock in the morning, with another engine. 
When it had advanced two miles towards Neweastle, it met the engine 
from Gateshead ; which was coming along, too late to do its duty, at a 
tearing pace, on the w i 
machinery, and leaped off; t 
Shields train, impelled by the 
under no control, and 
jumped out on the way, a 
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line. Both the engine-men reversed the 





two engines came into collision; the 
rerse power, started back to Shields, 
e a fearful speed. Many passengers 
were mach hurt. Arrived at the station, 
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the train dashed among : smpty carriages, crushing the passengers 
carriages. One man was two W yurt badly that one sub- 


sequently died, and the otl cover; and alto- 
gether eighteen othe 
up for weeks. It mi 
i stood 
yenty-five 
sufferer commenced on 
the engine-drivers said, that if 
of things immediately after 
might have easily jumpe 
A fireman stated that the passe: trains and 
always go up and down the same line from Brockley Whins to Shields, 
and the full coal-waggons down the other. ‘The driver of the engine 
from Gateshead averred that he ld to proceed to South Shields 
to fetch the train till so late le he could arrive 
there eurlier than he did. 
IRELAND. 
ler the painful malady that seized her 
gastritis. Her Ladyship was at- 
husband, Captain A’Court, M.P. 
r. A’Court Holmes, M.P., Miss 
A’Court, her daughter, and Mrs. Pennett, her sister. She was the se- 
cond daughter of the Honourable William Henry Bouverie, and nearly 
related to the Earl of Radsor. 

There are rumours that Lord Heytesbury will pro 
consequence of this calamity ; < absurdly enough, t 
borough may succeed to him! 

Mr. O'Connell is fairly ensconced in his country home. 
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Lady Heytesbury has sun! 
so soon after her arrival in I 
tended in her last moments by her 
for Tamworth, her brother-in-law, M 
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Tw oO days 
he stopped with a party at the house of his relative and agent, Mr. 


John Primrose; and thence he hunted his way to the Abbey, with the 
beagles; the people coming in boats from Berehaven and Bantry Bay 
to welcome him, aud many of the neighbouring gentry calling to pay 
their respects. 

At the meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, Mr. Maurice 
O'Connell reported the Liberator to be in “excellent health and spirits.” 
The rent was declared to be 6311. 

At Ballinasloe fair, the price of sheep has been on the advance; 
partly in consequence of a slightly limited supply, much pasture-land 
having been laid under the plough. ‘The horse-fair has been well 
attended: the cattle were very fine; and the demand was good, at high 
prices, for the best hunters and jor heavy draught horses; indifferent 
beasts going off rather slowly. 




















The Law-officers of the Crown have instructed the Magistrates of 
Collinstown to use their own discretion as to the informations against 
certain persons, for riotously demolishing part of a house built by Lord 
Westmeath’s tenant across the path to a Roman Catholic chapel at 
Fowre. The Magistrates have decliued to receive the informations ; 
leaving the Marquis of Westmeath to prefer bills of indictment at the 
Quarter-Sessions, if he should please. 





gone two years’ imprisonment for his share in the riots of 1842, was |i- 
berated from Stafford Gounty Gaol on Monday. Mr. Arthur O'Neil, the | 
Birmingham Chartist lecturer, who had been liberated a few weeks 
Sooner, accompanied his brother Chartist home; and they addressed 
Meetings at Stoke and Tunstall. The Police kept a watch upon both 
these meetings, 

Letters have been received at North Sunderland from Sir James 
Graham, expressing regret at the outrages committed on the property 
of James Cockburn Belaney, and offering 100/. reward for the appre- 
hension and conviction of the persons who set fire to his house on the 
18th September. Informations have been laid against Mr. George Bell, 
aclerk, and three other men. 

Eborn, a Jabourer of Oakley, in Buckinghamshire, has been sen- 





Some unknown persons at Limerick have bored holes in the bottoms 
of ships about to put to sea: three Welch vessels were thus scuttled. 
A public meeting was held, the Mayor presiding; and Mr. Steele, in a@ 
very solemn manner, exhorted the people of Limerick to purge theme 
selves of the disgrace ; which he declared to be a more momentous duty 
than the support of Repeal itself. The proceedings, conducted in a very 
lugubrious manner, without cheers, terminated in a resolution to offer 
51. for the discovery of the offenders. The Corporation have offered a 
reward of 175i. Four men have been arrested on suspicion ; three 
have been released on their own recognizances, and one has been 
remanded, 
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SCOTLAND. 

The equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington, by Baron Maro- 
chetti, was “inaugurated,” at Glasgow, on Tuesday. It stands in 
front of the Exchange; and an immense concourse gathered to witness 
the ceremony ; whence some confusion arose. After an address by 
Sheriff Alison, eulogistic of the hero, the canvass covering was removed 
by a pulley attached to the top of the Exchange, and artillery in Bell’s 
Park fired a salute. ‘There was some hissing, but loud cheers drowned 
it. Afterwards, at the instance of the Lord Provost, three cheers were 
given for Baron Marochetti; who was present, and meekly bowed his 
acknowledgments. 

A movement has arisen in Scotland to resist alteration of the paper- 
currency—a measure understood to be contemplated by Government as 
supplementary to the financial measures of last session. On Tuesday the 
ist instant, the Edinburgh Michaelmas County Meeting, composed of 
men professing all shades of political opinion, unanimously appointed a 
Committee to watch over and oppose Sir Robert Peel’s intended Bill to 
withdraw the one-pound notes from circulation. They were further in- 
structed to correspond with the Convenersof every county of Scotland for 
the same purpose, and meetings are to be-held in every parish to petition 
against any interference with the national currency. Similar resolutions 
have been adopted by county meetings in Perth, Greenlaw (Berwick, ) 
Aberdeen, and Haddington. 

Mr. E. Landells, a passenger in the Windsor Castle steamer, (which 
was wrecked, lust week, by running foul of the North Carr Rock,) has 
written a letier to the 7%mcs, from which it appears that the want of 
boats was not the cnly deficiency of means on board for saving passen- 
gers in case of emergency. It will be remembered that there were 
about two hundred and fifty passengers, and one boat, capable of con- 
taining six people, with one oar. ‘ The Windsor Castle also had no 
apparatus for making signals; neither gun nor rocket was on board ; and 
vain was the attempt of the despairing multitude by uniting their voices 
to bring help from the nearest land, which, at least, was four miles 
distant from them! Can you conceive circumstances more helpless ? ” 





FForeian and Colonial. 

Fraxce.—Sunday, October the 6th, was Louis Philippe’s seventy- 
second birth-day. It was only observed privately, at the Chateau d’Eu; 
as the public celebration occurs on the Ist May, the day of his name- 
saint, St. Philip. 

Before leaving France, the King has vouchsafed an act of clemency, 
thus announced in the Moniteur— 

“ By an ordinance dated from the Chateau d’Eu on the 4th instant, the 
King, on the report of the Minister of Justice, has remitted the remainder of 
the punishment which they had to undergo to all the political convicts whose 
penalty, pronounced previously to 1844, is to expire before the Ist January 
1847, and to twelve other political prisoners, sentenced to six, ten, fifteen, and 
twenty years’ imprisonment, or to transportation.” [This will release fifty or 
sixty political prisoners. ] 

Before his departure from Paris, the King granted rewards to the 
officers and soldiery of the army of Africa who had distinguished them- 
selves at the battle of Isly : General Bedeau had been promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant-Genera!, and Coloncls De la Tour, Du Pin, and 
Cavaignac to that of Major-Generals. 

The Duc De Glucksberg left Paris on Saturday evening for Madrid; 
whence he is to proceed to the kingdom of Morocco. He was the bearer 
of the treaty of peace between that Power and France, ratified by the 
French Government. The King had appointed the Duc De Glucks- 
berg officer of the Legion of Honour. 

PortucaL.—Letters from Lisbon, of the 1st instant, report the open- 
ing of the Cortes, after a long recess, (since February last!) on the 
30th September. The Ministers made reports of the manner in which 
they had exercised their extraordinary powers ; and in each Chamber 
the report was referred to a Comuittee to investigate the facts. 

Just before the opening of the Cortes, Senhor Costa Cabral had com- 
mitted another act of legislative usurpation; having issued an ordi- 
mance to reorganize the University of Coimbra, the medical, scientific, 
and literary establishments of the country, and the national schools of 
primary and secondary instruction. The ordinance, which contains 183 
articles and 137 clauses, is not without some useful portions; but it is 
overlaid with arbitrary and impracticable details. 

A disgraceful example of the disordered state of the country is men- 
tioned— 

“The French Ambassador at this Court, on his return to Portugal through 
Spain, accompanied by the Spanish Secretary of Legation, Senor Cuesto, was 
robbed of all his baggage, money, and effects, with the exception of two watches, 

_#y & band of Spanish brigands, The Spanish Secretary, (who had only recently 
left this country for Spain on a secret mission,) having little baggage with hin, 
suffered less than his companion.” 

Spain.— According to letters from Madrid, of the 3d instant, a Minis- 
terial crisis rapidly approached. Narvaez is alarmed at Queen Chris- 
tina’s ultra-rcligious tendencies, and, as a counterpoise, desires to libe- 
ralize his Cabinet. S. Mon, the Finance Minister, is at issue with his col- 
leagues: Narvaez would pay the army at the expense of every other 
department ; others do not like Mon’s honesty and thrift, which does 
not favour the speculations of Madrid money-dealers. ‘The Cabiuet, 
therefore, is expected shortiy to break up, from internal dissension. 

Taniti.—Intelligence has been received of very insulting conduct 
on the part of the French officers at Tahiti towards an officer of the 
British Navy. ‘There are several versions of the affair, but they agree 
in the main particulars. When proceeding with the English squadron 
from the Society Islands to Valparaiso, Rear- Admiral Thomas sent the 
Hazard, Commander Bell, to Vuhiti, with despatches for the British 
representative at that island. ‘The ship arrived in the Bay on the 4th 
April, without entering the harbour; and Lieutenant Frederick E. Rose 
‘was sent on shore with the despatches, in a four-oared boat. Ie delivered 
them at the Consular-house to Lieutenant Hunt, commander of the 
ketch Basilisk ; who was the only English representative at Tahiti, 
Mr. Rose then embarked, for the purpose of returning to the Hazard. 
After having proceeded about one hundred yards from the wharf, he 
was hailed iv French by an oflicer in a boat belonging to the French 


- . a 
occurred ; and he was informed that he was required to go on board the 
frigate, or to the residence of the French officer. He declared he would 
not comply, unless force were used ; and again entered his boat to pro. 


with ten men in addition, fully armed. The commanding-officer 
peremptorily ordered him on board the frigate La Charte : having byt 
four men in his boat, beside the Assistant-Surgeon of the Hazard ang 
himself, without any arms but his own sword, he considered it would be 
impossible to resist effectually such opposing force ; so, after solemn] 
protesting against the insult to an officer of the British Navy, in uniform 
with the British pendant flying at the boat’s mast-head, he ordered the 
pendant to be hauled down, surrendered his sword to the French officer 
and was immediately conveyed on board the French frigate. He was 
detained as a prisoner for three hours, and then liberated. As soon as 
he obtained his release, he demanded from the French commander an 
apology for the insult; which was positively and very unceremoniously 
refused. On returning to his own ship, Mr. Rose related what had 
happened to Commander Bell; who had no communication with the 
French commander, but proceeded to Sydney to procure water, Ag 
Admiral Thomas had gone to Valparaiso, and there was no prospect of 
reporting the transaction to him for some months, Mr. Rose obtained 
leave from the commander; took his passage for England in the 
Arachne merchant-vessel on the 6th June, and procecded at once to 
London, to lay the affair before the Lords of the Admiralty. According 
to some of the accounts, an apology was sent, after the affair, to Com. 
mander Bell. 

The Journal des Débats publishes the following extract of a letter 
written at Valparaiso, on the Ist June; which is understood to be the 
French official account of the battle of Mahaena— 

“ The Tahitians assembled at a distance of twelve miles from the town oc. 
cupied by our troops, and threw up intrenchments, defended by seven guns 
and by the bravest part of the population. Five hundred Frenchmen landed 
opposite the works, which withstood during three hours the most obstinate as. 
sault. At last, the Marines, exasperated by the fall of 50 of their number, of 
two officers killed, and two midshipmen left for dead on the field, made a despe- 
rate charge with the bayonet and carried the redoubts. The dead bodies of 
170 Tahitians, and two English deserters who had joined them, were found in 
the works. The Natives had dispersed, and were greatly discouraged by so 
complete a defeat. We lost 52 wounded, and 25 killed. The two officers 
were shot dead. One of the midshipmen, M. Coloudre, was wounded in the 














frigate La Charte. Not comprehending the meaning of this unexpected 


challenge, he returned to Lieutenant Hunt, and represented what had 


arm ; and the other, M. Debris, had his thigh broken, and received two bullets 
through the arm and breast.” 

West Inpies.—The West Indian mail which left St. Thomas's on 
the 14th September, brings intelligence from Jamaica tothe 8th, and 
from the other Colonies of corresponding dates. It is not of much ims 
portance, The Jamaica House of Assembly had been dissolved, after 
five years’ duration, to give the electors the opportunity of pronouncing 
an opinion on a contemplated loan for emigration. 

Guano is said to have been introduced into Demerara with much 
success, 

An earthquake had visited several of the islands; Jamaica being ex- 
empt. No great damage appears to have been done, as far as is known; 
although it is feared that in the direction of Caraccas, famous for yol- 
canoes, the effects may have been more severe. 


Miscellaneous, 

The Gazette des Beaux Arts describes an album which King Louis 
Philippe has brought over as a present for Queen Victoria— 

“It would have been difficult to execute with more magnificence, perfec- 
tion, and exquisite taste, a work of which the idea is the perfection of deli- 
cacy, and which will contribute to place the works of our contemporaneous 
artists among the wonders of Windsor. The album is of uncommon dimen- 
sions—18 inches by 28, and 4 inches thick. The water-colour drawings, of which 
there are thirty-two, are encased in Bristel boards, to prevent them from being 
rubbed. [Several incidents of the arrival at Tréport, at Eu, the parties in the 
Chateau and forest, and the departure, are then enumerated. ] ‘The binding of 
this precious album is remarkable for its exquisite taste. ‘The ground is of fine 
morocco leather of a crimson colour, ornamented with gold filagree work, res 
presenting the arms of England. ‘The album is enclosed in a rich case covered 
with violet-coloured morocco, and embroidered with the arms of England.” 

Sir Henry Pottinger arrived in London on Tuesday, in excellent 
health. 

Tuesday’s Gazette contained the expected announcement of Lord 
Stanley’s elevation to the Peerage— 

“The Queen has been pleased to order a writ to be passed under the Great 
Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, for summoning the 
Right Honourable Edward Geoffrey Smith Stanley (commonly called Lord 
Stanley) to the House of Peers, by the style and title-of Baron Stanley, of 
Bickerstaffe in the County Palatine of Lancaster.” 

The Queen has conferred upon the Reverend Dr. Wordsworth, Head 
Master of Harrow School, a Prebendal stall in Westminster Cathedral, 
vacant by the death of the Venerable Archdeacon Bayley. An annual 
residence of three months being requisite, Dr, Wordsworth will resign 
his present post. A 

‘The Morning Post mentions ‘a rumour that Earl Delawarr is to bé 
raised to the first rank of the Peerage, as Duke of Dorset; ‘ the Coun- 
tess being, with the exception of the Countess Amherst, the only sut- 
viving representative of John Frederick third Duke, as sister of George 
fourth Duke, whose melancholy death, by a fall from his horse, occurred 
on the 14th February 1815.” wee 

Another death has occurred in the Peerage. The Marquis 0% 
Donegal died on Saturday, at Ormeau, in Ireland. George Augustus 
Chichester was born in August 1769; and succeeded, in 1799, to the 
titles of Marquis of Donegal, Earl of Donegal and of Belfast, Vis- 
count Chichester, Baron Belfast, in the Peerage of Ireland, and Baron 
Fisherwick in the Peerage of England. In 1795, he married Anna, 
daughter of Sir Edward May ; by whom he had issue seven sons. ‘The 
late Marquis was a Conservative in politics, and was esteemed as a Te- 
sident landlord and a kindhearted man. ‘The titles descend to his 
eldest son, George Hamilton Chichester, Earl of Belfast, a Whig; who 
married, in December 1822, Lady Harriet Anne Butler, eldest daughter 
of the Earl of Glengall; by whom he has issue. 

The will of the late Mr. Beckford proves that 

“ Vathek, England’s wealthiest son,” . 
did not die so very rich, though possessed of an enormous incom 
one period of his life: his property, which when he inherited it at — 
years old was 100,000 2 year, had dwindled down to the sum 0 
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80,0002, His daughter, the Dutchess of Hamilton, succeeds to the bulk 


OE a Taylor, the Infidel preacher, died last month in France, at 
Tours; whither he fled to escape being seized for the damages for a 
preach of promise of marriage to Miss Richards, who afterwards be- 
came Mrs. Dorey. Taylor was at one time a clergyman, but was de- 
prived of his gown for preaching Deistical doctrines. 


Mr. J. O. Hanson junior sends to the Standard this extract of a letter 
to himself, from Constantinople, dated on the 19th September— 

« I have this instant received a letter from Persia, saying, Wolff writes from 
Bokhara, dated July 25th—‘ The Ameer has returned from Kohhan, and pre- 
gented me with a dress of honour, a horse, and 100 tomauns; and I hope to 
get out in a few days for Persia.’ ” 

Under the date of Leipsic, 29th September, a Dutch paper says— 
«“ The King of Saxony, before his journey to England, made purchases 
of a Jewish jeweller to the amount of 30,000 dollars, for presents. On 
distributing them, it appeared that most of the stones were false; for 
which reason the return of all the presents is requested.” 

An “awkward affair” has occurred at Mayence. ‘The young Prince 
of Leiningen crossed the Rhine in a boat, the drawbridge being raised 
to allow some ships to pass: the wife of the bridge-keeper demanded 
toll of the Prince; who refused to pay, as he had not used the bridge: 
an altercation arose; the Prince raised his walking-stick, and struck 
the woman: the blow fell on her breast, and she fainted. She has 
prosecuted the Prince, His relatives have offered her large sums of 
money to forego the prosecution; but she persists in taking the law of 
her assailant. 

Mr. Thorne, an Englishman who practised as asurgeon at Calais, has 
been murdered by M. Salior, the Commissary of Police for passports. 
Salior is given to drink, and was intoxicated atthe time. The two had 
a dispute, probably about cards; and Salior stabbed the other to the 
heart with a poniard which he had once taken from a mad Spanish lady. 

It was stated last week, that the young lady who married Mr, Ca- 
dotte, the interpreter of the Ojibbeway Indians, had returned to the 
paternal roof, the couple not being able to live happily together. This 
is denied by the London papers on the authority of the bride’s father, 
and by the Liverpool Albion on the authority of a letter from New 
York: the gentleman and lady had landed at that city on their way to 
Upper Canada, and were living on the most affectionate terms, 

Joe-o-sot, a Sauk chief who was recently in this country, died of con- 
sumption, at Cleveland in Ohio, on the 3d of last month ; a victim to 
dissipation. 


Both Houses of Parliament, in their skeleton state, met on Thursday, 
to be further prorogued, according to the arrangement at a Privy 
Council held in Windsor Castle on Monday. The Peers were repre- 
sented by the Lords Commissioners—the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Wharncliffe, and the Earl of Dalhousie; the Commons, by a few officers 
of their House. Parliament was further prorogued to Thursday the 
12th December. 

A copy of the intended new Brazilian Tariff appears to be actually in 
the possession of certain parties at Manchester; and, we are glad to 
learn, is in reality rather favourable to us, considering that we have 
made no very warm overtures to the Government at Rio to induce it to 
act more liberally. There must, however, have been some concession, 
we presume, on the part of our Ministers; and this is a point which we 
may hope to see cleared up by the next arrival.—Cvty Correspondence 
of the Globe. 

Espartero has issued an address to his countrymen, dated in London 
on the 10th instant. He reminds them, that on that day Queen Isa- 
bella the Second was to have been called upon, in conformity with the 
fundamental law of the monarchy, to begin to govern the kingdom; 
and on that day, resigning the Regency, he was to have descended to 
the quietude of domestic life. He declares that he never transgressed 
the laws, that he neglected nothing that tended to the welfare of the 
country, and that he was moved by nothing but the desire to deliver up 
tothe Queen, on that day, a nation prosperous within and respected 
abroad ; appealing to history and posterity for his vindication. He 
protested against the revolution which rose against him, not in the spirit 
ofa war-cry, but because the dignity of the nation and the safety of the 
crown were invaded: the aim of his protest was, “ to avoid the perni- 
cious precedent of countenancing, in the name“of the Throne, the de- 
struction of the Throne itself.” Though removed from his countrymen, 
the slightest complaint in the kingdom has found an echo in his breast ; 
nota single victim has been bereft of his compassion. He concludes with 





‘ We need no longer import the plague-infected Racs of Smyrna or Constanti- 
nople, nor resort to Spain, Italy, and the Levant, for ori. As regards LIGHT 
FROM GAS, our coal-fields may become fallow! our whale-fisheries be supet~ 
seded by the cultivation of waste lands at home!’ Our readers will wonder 


* Do you want bread? Cultivate the sunrLowerR. ‘ The farina’ of 
its seeds is ‘equal to the finest fiour for making bread, pastry, and biscuits’! 
Do you want money ? Cultivate the ‘ Helianthus annuus.’ It will give from 
201. Gs. 8d. to 24. 15s. 2d. clear profit per acre! Do you want ‘ cheap but rich 
food for milch-cows and other cattle,’-—or potash,—or oil,—or paper,—or soap,— 
or manure,—again you must cultivate the sUNFLOWER, the sunflower! the sun- 
flower !! the sunflower !!!” 

The Standard describes how a most beautiful and easily-attained show 
of evergreens in winter may be had by a very simple plJan, which has 
been found to answer remarkably well on a small scale. 

“If geranium branches are taken from healthy and luxuriant trees just be 
fore the winter sets in, cut as for slips, and immersed in soap and water, they 
will, after drooping for a few days, shed their leaves, put forth fresh ones, and 
continue in the finest vigour all the winter. By placing a number of bottles 
thus filled in flower-baskets, with moss to conceal the bottles, a show of ever- 
greens is easily insured for a whole season, They require no fresh water.” 


penis —_—_—, 





In part of our impression last week, u very strange transposition by the printer 
made nonsense of the paragraph in the Post¢ ript de scribing the festival of 
the Manchester Atheneum. Trusting that our readers detected for them= 
selves the obvious misplacing of the lines, so as to make out the meaning at 
the expense of a little more trouble in the reading, we do not think it necessary 

to occupy space by reprinting the paragraph. 








- STSCRIPT 
P Q S it N U hie ° SATURDAY. 
The stately pageant of an installation in the Order of the Garter was 
performed at Windsor Castle yesterday, with unnsual magnificence ; 
the candidate for investiture being Louis Philippe, King of the French. 
The scene was the Throne-room, duly prepared for the occasion. 
In a state chair sat Queen Victoria, in the mantle of the Order, its 
motto inscribed on a bracelet that encircled her arm, a diamond tiara 
on her head. The chair of state by her side was vacant. Round the 
table before her sat some ten Knights Companions of the highest rank. 
The purple velvet of the order was seen on all that group—the Queen, 
the Knights, the chairs, the table; gold glowing at every turn, on 
robes and furniture. On the steps of the throne, behind the Queen’s 
chair, were seated the high civil Ministers of the two Sovereigns and 
some officers of the French suite; at the opposite end of the room were 
the Roya! ladies and the two young Princes visiting at the Castle; more 
remote around the room, the personal attendants and others, spectators 
of the ceremony. The Chapter constituted, a special statute was passed, 
dispensing with certain dilatory forms; and the candidate was elected. 
The King, dressed in a uniform of dark blue and gold, was introduced 
by Prince Albert and the Duke of Cambridge, preceded by Garter 
King at Arms; the Queen and Knights all standing. The Sovereign, in 
French, announced the election. ‘The declaration having been pro- 
nounced by the Chancellor of the Order, the new Knight was invested 
by the Queen and Prince Albert with the Garier aud the George, and 
received the accollade. ‘Taking the King’s arm, her Majesty conducted 
him, in state, to his own apartment. 

Earlier in the day, the King received an address from Windsor Cor- 
| poration; who came, and were received, in state. In his reply to the 

address, Louis Philippe stuck to his pacific sentiments— 

“ The union of France and England is of great importance to both nations; 
not from any wish of aggrandizement, however. Our view should be peace, 
while we leave every otlecr country in the possession of those blessings which 
it has pleased Divine Providence to bestow on them. * * * France has 
nothing to ask of England, and England has nothing to ask of France, but 
cordial union.” 

After this, the party at the Castle took a carriage-drive about the 
neighbourhood. 

At night, there was a most splendid banquet in St. George’s Hall, to 
commemorate the installation ; one hundred guests sitting at the board, 
that groaned with dainties and all the splendid burdens of precious 
ores and jewellery. 














The Duke of Devonshire has invited King Louis Philippe to Chats- 
worth; but the invitation has been declined, as the King is obliged to 
leave this country on Monday. 
orning, in the 
vessel is pers 





Lord Ellenborough arrived at Portsmouth yesterday m« 
Locust steam-ship, Lieutenant-Commander Lunn, ‘The 





what seems to betray the drift of this ostensibly bootless address— 

“ When circumstances may allow me to return to my beloved country, I, as 
one issucd from the people, shail again dwell among the people; unmoved 
either by rancour or recollections, satisfied with the share which has fallen to 
my lot in securing public freedom, the enjoyment of its advantages will be my 
only desire in my private station: but if the institutions recovered by the Spa- 
niards should be endangered, the nation, to whose call I have ever responded, 
shall find me ready to offer my life in her support. If Providence, however, in 
its inscrutable decrees, should doom me to die in exile, resigned to my fate, my 
last and most fervent prayers will be for the independence, the liberty, and the 
glory of my country.” 


: A railway is proposed from Lisbon to Oporto, through Santarem and 
Coimbra; half the necessary capital to be raised in England, and half in 





Portugal. 

One hundred Thames Tunnel shares, on which 5,000/. have been paid, 
were sold the other day for 30/. 

The Times describes an extraordinary document which has been sent 
to the editor—the prospectus of a society “ for providing extended 
perm: aent employment for the poor, for enhancing the value of the 
estate of the landowner, for returning an almost incredible profit,” &e.— 

“We really stagger under the weight of words which they have sent us in 
announcement of their magnificent discovery. ‘To ‘ work the gold and silver 
mines of Peru and Potosi—to ransack the diamond districts of Brazil and Gol- 
Conda—would not be half so beneficial to any European nation as the project 
(now) offered to Britons and Irishmen! A New AGRICULTURAL, MANu- 
FACTURING, AND EconoMIcAL ERA,’ (the capitals are not ours,) ‘ is about 
to commence ! ’ 

ANrw * Novus seclorum nascitur ordo !’ 
New and boundlessly prolific GRatn is to be introduced !° 


forming quarantine at the Motherba 





Last night’s Gazette announces that the surplus of the revenue over 
the expenditure for the year ended on the 5th July 1844, was 1,770,0802 ; 
and that one-fourth of that sum, 442,520/, will be applied to the re- 
duction of the National Debt. 








The public meeting to promote the establishment of Baths and Wash- 
houses 10 the Metropolis is fixed for next Wednesday. At a prelimi- 
nary meeting ia the Mansionhouse, yesterday afternoon, it was stated, 
that the Bishop of London, who has recently inspected the Baths 
at Liverpool, would attend and move one of the resolutions; and that 
many eminent men of all parties had promised their active codperation. 





A violent storm swept over Ireland on the night of Wednesday last. 
The “Island” near Clontarf was overilowed; and a wooden cottage, 
containing a man and a boy who attended upon bathers, was carried away. 
A boy who ventured on a plank in the Liffey was also carried away. 
A steamer under repair at Kingstown was driven against the wooden 
jetty, and through the watchmau’s house, which was divided into two; 
the man escaping just in time! The shipping on the coasts has suffered 
severely. By midday on Thursday, all was fine again. 

According to the caveat subjoined, which is prominently put forth by 
the Times, [by way of amende from “ our own correspondent”? ] it is 
not to be understood that any high displeasure has been incurred by the 
bustling visiters of Blair Atholl Church: item, the Queen is Church-of- 
England still— 

“Certain somewhat over-coloured reports of the scene in the church at Blair 





* En nova progenies ccelo demittitur alto ! ’ 


Atholl have represented her Majesty as much annoyed by the zealous curiosity 





how. ‘The great secret is neither more nor less thana simple SUNFLOWER. *° 
* 
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of her Scottish subjects upon her second visit to the parish-chureh. Nothing, 
we believe, could have been more unfounded. That there should have been 
extreme anxiety among those who thronged the church, many of whom had 
travelled a considerable distance to obtain a sight of Majesty—a pleasure which 
they might never again enjoy—was natural enough: but in no case did the 
loyal curiosity of the people induce them to forget what was due either to the 
gacred character of the place or the feelings of her Majesty. The Queen, in- 
deed, could not have been otherwise than deeply gratified by the affectionate 
and considerate loyalty displayed by her Scottish subjects on every occasion 
during her recent tour : and we have every reason to belicve that her Majesty 
left Scotland most sensibly affected by the universal kindness and good feeling 
which’ she everywhere experienced. ‘The last Sunday, her Majesty had the 
Church of England service performed at home only to prevent its being said 
with any justice that she preferred the Presbyterian service to that of the 
Establisied Church.” 


The freedom of the city of Edinburgh was on Thursday conferred 
upon Dr. Justus Liebig. He afterwards dined with the Lord Provost 
and a number of scientific gentlemen. 


Intelligence received in Paris from Tahiti, to the 11th May, makes 
no mention of the “ unpleasant affair,” the alleged insult to Lieutenant 
Rose; and therefore doubt is cast upon the story by many of the French 
jourvals. 


The following scrap of a letter from Madrid conveys the spirit of the 
news down to the 4th instant— 

“ Alli is conjecture as to the new Cortes, but you may be certain that Minis- 
ters will not have a majority. Martinez de la Rosa in better circumstances 
could do no good. What can be expected from him at a critical period like the 
present? Narvaez is the soul of the Ministry, but his influence is fast losing 
ground. The Exaltados are working hard, and the Moderados divided among 
themselves. I apprehend ere long a coup d’élat or a pronunciamiento.” 


Bank or Enctanp.—An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Vic- 
toria, cap. 32, for the weck ending on Saturday the Sth day of October 1844, 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued. .eoessereeesees £23,082,905 | Government Debt... 1 0.0c0+0 &11,015,100 








| Other Securities ..........+2 (2,934,900 

| Gold Coin and Bullion ......  12,388.819 

Silver Bullion .....ceeseee+0 1,694,086 

£28,082,905 £28,082,905 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
eee £14,553,000 









; Government Securities, (iu- 
cluding Dead Weight An- 
ET) <ce:ci00-0 pesscovscevee £14,004, 834 
| Other Securities .... 10,510,120 


Proprietors’ Capital..... 5 
a RE 
Public Deposits, 

Exchequer, Saving 










Commissioners of National NOOB 6635 scssinscsdemerveseses. gyeeuean 
Debt, and Dividend Ac- | Gold and Silver Coin....+ee. 619,402 
counts) ..... ° | 
Other Deposits .. | 
Seyen-Day aud other B 
£33,614,366 | £33,614,366 


Dated the 10th day of October 1844. M. Marswatu, Chief Cashiér. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuance, FripAy AFTERNOON. 

The intelligence from Tahiti, received on Monday, caused a slight depression 
in the prices of the Government Securities, and Consols for Money were at 
one period } per cent below our last prices. The market has since recovered, 
and closes this afternoon at the same price as last week. All the various 
Stocks, the Dividends upon which became due,yesterday, are now open for pri- 
vate transfer, and business has been resumed in them after an interval of nearly 
six weeks. ‘The Three-and-a-quarter per Cent Stock is current in the market 
at about, 3 per cent above the price of Reduced Three per Cents; and as both 
these Stocks have the same amount of dividend due upon them, they afford a 
good criterion for estimating the value attached by the public to the guarantee 
against some ulterior reduction of the Three-and-a-quarter per Cent Stock. 
It is hardly necessary to repeat, that the Three-and-a-quarter per Cent 
Stock will bear that rate of interest for ten years, and after that period the in- 
terest will be reduced to 3 per cent, with a guarantee against any further re- 
duction for thirty years. The value of the new Stock is, therefore, com- 
pounded of three items,—first, the value of Three per Cent Stock; next, that 
of the annuity of 5s. percent for ten years ; and thirdly, that of the guarantee 
against reduction for thirty years. On a comparative estimate of the new 
Stock with Three per Cent Reduced, we find that guarantee is worth about 
17s. 8d. per cent; aswill be seen by the following statement. At the market- 
price of the day, Reduced ‘Three per Cents may be sold at 993, and Three- 
and-a-quarter per Cents at 1023. 

100/. Three-and-a-quarter per Cents, there- 


FOTE = ..csessversccverss seen da secnesetyeeseces “ £102 17 6 
This 1002 Stock is composed of 1001 Re- 
daced Three per Cents = ....ssssesecesene . £9917 6 
An Annuity of 5s. per cent for ten years....... 22 4 
Leaving as the value in the public mind of 
the guarantee against reduction below 3 
pasengeeavens 017 8 





per cent for ten years 





£102 17 6 

The issue of the Revenue-accounts did not produce any effect upon the 
Public Sccurities, as it had been long known that the returns would be of a 
very favourable character. Bank Stock has been steady between 209 and 
210}, and is quoted today at 205} and 206} ex dividend—cquivalent to a quo- 
tation with dividend of 209 to 210. India Stock has advanced ; being quoted 
today at 289 and 288. ‘The Dividends upon the Reduced Three per Cents, 
Three-and-a-quarter per Cents, and Long Annuities, will be paid to the public 
on Monday next, the 13th instant. 

The principl Stock business in the Foreign Markets bas been in Portuguese 
Securities ; which have expericnced a very considerable improvement, having 
been at one time fully 3 per cent, and closing this afternoon more than 2 per 
cent in advance of our last prices. ‘This improvement has been chiefly effected 
by the continued purchases of two or three influential brokers, who have frecly 
taken all the Stock brought to market at the advanced rates just noticed. The 
sales have been of a very general character; and but for the determined and 
Continued purchases above-mentioned, we should doubtless have had to record 
a decline instead of an improvement. Spanish Stock has declined nearly 1 per 


cent, chiefly on account of a depression of the local Stock and sinister political 
reports from the North of Spain. 
afternoon, but does not evince much activity. 
curred in the other Foreign Bonds, 

The business of the Share-market has been of a very extensive character; 
bat the operations have, with few exceptions, been unfavourable to the newer 
description of shares. 


The market is rather firmer since yesterday 
No material change has oc- 


Some of the larger and more important varieties, as 








the Beales and Great Western, are heavy, and less in demand than 
usual. 

Unusual interest was excited in the market yesterday by the Proceedings in 
Paris on Wednesday, determining the result of the competition for the Or. 
leans, Tours, and Bourdeaux Railway. The practice of the French Govern. 
ment with respect to the construction of lines of railway, is to construct all 
the earth-work at the public cost, and to lease each individual railway for g 
term of years toa public company with a certain fore-determined amount of 
capital; who, in consideration of the lease, are to be at the expense of 
laying down the rails and providing locomotive engines and carriages 
The lease granted by the Government to the Companies who haye 
formed most of the existing railways varies from ninety to one hun. 
dred years ; but finding, from the prices of the shares in these undertakings 
most of which are at a very great premium, that the Government had been tog 
liberal in the terms of its lease, the Ministry resolved to fix upon forty-one 
years as a maximum for the term of the lease of many future railways, and of 
the one now under consideration, The competition among the three Com. 
panies, viz. those of Messrs. Roruscuitp, Messrs. GowrERrs, and Mesgrg 
Paterson and MacKenzie, who bid for the lease, was therefore confined ‘ 
determining which would take it for the shortest number of years; and as the 
latter Company offered to take a term of twenty-eight years less seventeen 
days, Messrs. KoTHSCHILD one of thirty-one years and nine days, and Messrs, 
Gowers, through their agent M. Drovurnuarp, one of thirty-six years ang 
one day, the lease was adjudged to Messrs. PATERSON and MACKENZIE. The 
result was known in London shortly after eleven o’clock yesterday, but not 
generally till nearly an hour later; and during the uncertainty many bargaing 
were made in Messrs. Roruscnitp’s Shares at 14 to ¢ premium, in Messrg, 
Gowers at } premium, and in Messrs. PATERSON and MACKENZIE’S at about 
1 premium: in the end, the other two lines fell to par, and were of course ne- 
glected, while Mackenzie closed at 2 premium, and are today at 3 premium, 

Saturpay, TWELVE o’cLocx, 

There is no material change either in the English or Foreign Bonds, and 
prices are the same as yesterday. ‘The business in Railway Shares has been on 
the usual extensive scale, though it will be seen from the following list of bar- 
gains occurring this morning, that no variation of importance has occurred; 
Bristol and Gloucester, 455 5; Caledonian, 43; Chester and Holyhead, 7h; 
Eastern Counties, 1445; Great Western, Fifths, 26; Birmingham, Quarter- 
shares, 25; Midland, 1103 95 10; Derby and Birmingham, 803; Newcastle 
and Darlington Junction, 48; Trent Valley, 8f; York, North Midland, and 
Scarborough, 32}; Ditto and Selby, Scrip, 425; Churnet Valley, 44; Paris 
and Orleans, 394; Orleans, Tours, and Bourdeaux, 3}; Paris and Lyons, 23; 
Central of France, 33; Boulogne and Amiens, 4}. se 















3 per Cent Consols.......0. 100¢ + Danish 3 per Cents ..0...6. 864 7 
Ditto for Account ,.. 100g % Dutch 24 per Cents......068 624 4 
3 per Cent Reduced ......00.6 99% 100 Ditto 5 per Cents.... ex div. 93% ¢ 
3} per Cents... e.ssseeereres. 1028 3 Mexican d per Cents ...0+... 24 
Ditto Deferred...... 
757 6 Portuguese New 5p.Cts.1841 50} 1 
. 288 9 Russian 5 per Cents...ex d. 118 19 
Brazilian 5 per Ce Spanish (Active) 5 per Ceuts 23% 4 
Belgian 5 per Ceuts.......- , Ditto 3 per Cents 18$42...... d4¢ 4 
Chilian 6 per Cents....ex div. 101 3 Veuezuela Active....ex div. 39 41 
Colombian ex Venezuela.,.... 14% 4 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arniven—At Gravesend, 6th Oct. Lady Kennoway, Spence, from Bombay ; 7th, 
Arachue, Pearse, from Syduey; Brahmiu, M‘Arthur, from China; Pearl, Burrows, 
from Calcutta; Grafton, Cocks, from Ceylon; Adelaide, Wharton; and Moffatt, Gil- 
bert, from Bombay; 8th, Maria, Lonsdale; and Birnam, Guthrie, from Caleutta; 
aud 9th, Lord Lynedoch, Canney, from Bombay. In the Downs, 5th, Warlock, Bell, 
from Caleutta; and Richmond, Furber, from Algoa Bay; 8th, Cheverell, Hutchings, 
from Bombay; 10th, Jane Catherine, Hill, from Ceylon; aud Wasdale, M‘Kenzie, 
from Mauritius. Of Portsmouth, 10th, Royal Consort, Legg, from Batavia; and 
Candahar, Ridley, from Calcutta. At Liverpeol, 5th, Manilla, Lloyd, from Calcutta; 
Flowers of Ugie, Annan, from Madras; and Bolivar, Fenwick, from Bombay; and 7th, 
Patriot King, Roddock, from Caleutta. At St. Helena, previous to 26th Aug. Banga- 
lore, Smith, from China; Frances Ann, Wardel, from Singapore; John Fleming, 
Clark ; and Agricola, Potter, from Caleutta; Caroline, Williams, from Madras; Phi- 
lopontas, Bell; and Bucephalus, Small, from Bombay. At Batavia, 22d June, D'Arcy, 
—, from Liverpool; and Herald, Bolton, from the Clyde. At China, —, Sydney, 
Scholefield, fiom Loudon, ak: 

SaiLtep—From Gravesend, 4th Oct. Colombus, Short; and Sir C. Napier, Wright, 
for Bombay; 5th, Persian, Stephens, for Ceylon; and Oriental, M‘Fee, for Chiua; 
and 6th, Lady of the Lake, M‘Taggart, for Ceylon. From Liverpool, 8th, Archer, 
Logan; Earl Grey, M‘Wean; and Malabar, Adam, for Calcutta; 10th, Palestine, 
M‘Lean, for Calcutta; and Competitor, Poole, for Bombay. 

Saturpay Mornixo. 

Arrivep—At Deal, llth instant, Agricola, Potter, from Calcutta. At Liverpool, 
ditto, William Abrams,—from Bombay. 





ERRORS OF THE PRESS: AMERICAN NEWS, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
9th October 1844. 

Str—In your reference last week to American news, you mention that “a 
great armed crusade has been got up in States round the little one of Rhode 
Island, to invade it, or break open the prison of Mr. Dorr,” &c. I have reason 
to suppose that this statement is materially erroneous. A great public meeting 
had been held in Rhode Island, to make speeches about this Mr. Dorr: very 
silly speeches there may have been; but I think there is no good authority for 
styling it an “armed crusade,” or an “invasion.” Several thousands were 
present ; and in the course of the speechifying there was an idle call in the crowd 
for a rescue of Dorr—which received no response; and even those wituesses 
most opposed to the object of the meeting represent it as not only “ unarmed,” 
but in no respect disorderly. The orators had their say, and the multitude 
quietly dispersed and went home. 

Again, you mention “ Governor Ford of New York,” as being afraid of 
unable to enforce the laws, &c. ‘This, of course, was an oversight ; but the ims 
pression with your readers would be somewhat different, perhaps, if they knew 
that the person you refer to is the Governor of Illinois, a frontier state, some 
800 miles from New York. 

I trust you will excuse this liberty, asthe proverbial accuracy and fairness of 
the Spectator give its statements weight and authority. 

Lam, Sir, very respectfully, 





A ConsTanT READER. 

P.S. Probably the papers which copied your paragraph will consider this ex- 
planation as quite unnecessary. : 

{Lhe account by the correspondent of the Times, which we copied into our 
compendium of news, was certainly calculated to convey the impression that 
the gathering was intended to rescue Dorr by “ force and arms”; and at all 
events, the display of sympathy with an imprisoned violator of the law, in & 
“ monster meeting,” at which a rescue was confessedly proposed, was indecorous 
enough. ‘The other correction is more substantial. By some inadvertence we 
confounded the two Governors; and that flagrant instance of defied law 1s Te 
moved to the frontier. We admit the geographical qualification, such as 
is.—Ep. } 





DEATH OF JOHN OVERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Sin—When Mr. Cuartes Dickens wrote his able and eloquent preface to 
Joun Overs’s Evenings of a Working Man, his philanthropic desire was to 
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“alist the sympathies of the public in behalf of that talented mechanic, to enable 
him to provide “ for a sick wife and very young family.” Since that feeling 
appeal, poor Overs has gone to his Jast home ; leaving an unblemished charac-' 
ter and no small degree of fame as a self-taught genius; but, alas! he has also 
left, to struggle with the difficulties and hardships of poverty, an amiable wife 
and six children—the eldest not ten years of age, one an infant, and another 
ig under great bodily affliction ; and the poor widow herself in dk 



















Jabourit 

de 
a but to make this distressing case known, and I feel assured the public 
will not withhold their sympathy. 

When the death of Overs was announced to me, I dee 
gence of Mr. CHARLES DIckENs from England, and Istillr 
at hand to advocate the cause of this distre ssed family; bu 
urge their claims so eloquently and forcibly as he would } 
and do, as earnestly appeal to the benevolent that they will 
to enable the widow “ to make some provision for her family.” 

I have the permission of Messrs. Bouverte and Co., bankers, No. 11, Hay- 
market, to state that they will kindly receive subscriptions ; and I shall also be 
happy to do the same, at 72 Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 

a sure it is unnecessary for me to do more than beg the favour of your 





giving this a place in your columns; for when a charitable action is to be 
yocated, the press of England has ever generously lent its aid. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
T. C. Newsy. 








Subscriptions received— 
TN REMI fists cuosceracdeigaedtemenudateemak OF @ 
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Miss M‘Callan. : : 
A Friend ........... 
T. C. Newby....... 


THE THEATRES. 

Ove of the most pleasant representations of Anglo-Italian opera, for 
which the Prineess’s Theatre has become famous under the direction 
of Mr. Mappox, is Lucia di Lammermoor. With this piece, and a new 
prima donna, Mademoiselle Nav, from the Académie Royale, the house 
has opened for the season; and the whole performance affords a proof of 
the pleasurable effect resulting from an opera in which, though the powers 
of the artists may be individually of a minor order, yet from the parts being 
well matched, the whole well-studied, and produced with great attention 
to detail, the final and total impression surpasses that of some lyric 
theatres of greater pretension. Mademoiselle Nav has been a singer of 
considerable standing in Paris, and appears to be at present rather past 
her bloom. Her voice is a soprano, of a considerable extent upwards, 
like PeRstant’s, reaching continually in the head-notes to D and E; 
the vocalization excellent, the intonation very good; the quality 
of the tone wanting in roundness, but clear, piercing, and some- 
what hard. Low notes are entirely deficient, as also all the 
varied inflections of passionate and expressive drama i g 
Mademoiselle Nau’s merit consists wholly in the c 
curate performance of bravura passages; and in these she cer- 
tainly displays no common attainments. It is not invention or novelty 
that we have to commend in this department of florid vocal execution, 
but a certain general command that carries her well through everything 
she attempts. ‘To the modern opera she is certainly an acquisition. 
first duet between Mademoiselle Nau and ALLEN (Edgardo) was beauti- 
fully sung, particularly on the part of the latter. ALLEN is heard to great 
advantage in this house, the extent of which seems just adapted to his 
power. We have seldom been more pleased with the quality of a tenor 
voice, orany native style of singing, than with his exhibition on Monday ; 
the only exception to which was an inartistical employment of the 
falsetto. This is a resource which seldom succeeds in its aim at effect 
even in the hands of great artists. Catarrhs were rife among the com- 
pany: Mr. Watton was almost hors de combat; and LEFFLER, though 
he sang with great energy, appeared to have a wasp in his throat. 
The finales were admirably performed, both as it respects dramatic 
and musical effect. Nor must the effective service of the small but 
well-drilled orchestra be overlooked. In every figurate passage of ac- 
companiment to recitative, however rapid or difficult, the exactitude of 
the ensemble was worthy of praise, and refiected credit on the con- 
ductor. ‘The entire musical establishment seems to us well deserving 
of patronage. 

Neither has the drama been neglected at this theatre. Mr. WaLiack 
appeared on Tuesday, for the first time since his return from America, 
as Don Cesar de Bazan, in a highly effective piece of this name, very 
cleverly adapted from the French by Messrs. G. A’BecKkEeTT and Mark 
Lemon. ‘he dramatic situations are capital; and the interest, of a 
serio-cumic kind, is exciting. ‘The character of Don Cesar, a reckless 
profligate of ruined fortunes, is well suited to the dashing energy and 
animal spirits of WALLAcK’s acting; and he revels in the desperate 
boldness and gayety of the dissolute gallant with an air of abundon 
that carries the audience along with him. He seems to forget, however, 
that Don Cesar, though beggared, and baited by the rabble, is still a 
Spanish grandee, and should retain the manners and bearing of a gen- 
tleman—not emulate the swaggering vulgarity and assurance of a 
chevalier d'industrie. Mrs. Srrr~inc—a great acquisition—plays a 
Gitana, en.moured of Don Cesar, and sought by the King; and though 
the character is unsuited to her talents, which are best employed in 
domestic comedy, she throws into her performance so much earnestness 
and pathos that it isat times touching. The piece is put on the st.gei 
a splendid style, and is likely to have a rua. 
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The new French dancers, Mademoiselles Carotine Rovusser and 





Terrsixg, and Monsieur J. Rousset, are more remarkable for 2 
than grace: and Messrs. GILBERT and MARSHALL are so en 
their movements that elegance is altogether out of the question with 
them. Miss Marsmauu is a graceful and pretty dancer, who needs 
hot fear the rivalry of her foreign compeers. 

Mademoiselle Nav is announced to appear in AuBEr’s last opera, 
The Syren, on Monday. 
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The only novelty at Drury Lane this week has been a revival of the 
old ballet of action The Deserter of Naples, with an effective cast, as 
an afterpiece for the off-nights of Dumitarre. The Syren is also an- 
nounced at this theatre for next week; aud another version of Don 
Cesar de Bazan is advertised at the Haymarket on Monday; CHARLES 
Matuews personating the hero, Managers run in couples. A ver- 








sion of another Parisian novelty, under the title of The Seven Castles of 
the Pussions, is in rehearsal] at the Lyceum, 
The laughable new farce at the Haymarket is not of French origin ; 
an ft, 
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THE REVENUE. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LOUIS PHILIPPE AT WINDSOR. 

For the first time a French King visits England of his own free 
will. A Dauphin of France once came here to seek a crown on 
the battle-field, and a Duke of Anjou to seek a crown in the mar- 
riage-bed; but the really-crowned Kings of France have been more 
chary of their persons. In the times when the Norman dynasty 
aspired to bring both France and England under one imperial 
sceptre, a King of France was rather unceremoniously compelled 
by the rival claimant of his throne to take up his abode in England 
for atime; and the heir of Louis the Sixteenth was compelled to 
seck shelter here by like ungentle violence on the part of his own 
subjects: but never before was the land honoured by a spontaneous 
and friendly visit from the impersonation of the will and power of 
the French people. 

And, on looking back over the long list of his predecessors, 
scarcely one is to be found whose personal character and history 
would have entitled him to a more kindly welcome. ‘The hardships 
he has undergone may fairly be paralleled with those of St. Lovis, 
as the varied range of his voyages and travels far exceed those of that 
King, whom we take to have been the most distinguished traveller 
among French Monarchs before the time of Louis Puizirre. Lis 
policy has been as effective in consolidating the institutions of 
France after a period of revolutionary anarchy as that of Louis the 
Eleventh after one of feudal anarchy; and, though not altogether 
free from the indirectness he learned of his great master in diplo- 
macy, Lovis Pumirre’s means contrast favourably with those em- 
ployed by the patron of ‘Tristan "Hermite. If the youth of Louis 
Pursrre was not distinguished by the dazzling genius for war 
which has immortalized Henry the Fourth, his pure and digni- 
fied family-character has preserved him from the degradation of 
becoming, like that brilliant monarch, a worn-out voluptuary in a 
premature old age: and the career of Lovis Pmuirre has been 
consistent—the defender of the national territory at Jemappes is 
the constitutional King of the French; whereas the champion of 
the Huguenot cause bought his crown by apostacy. Greater 
men, of warmer and more general sympathies than Lovis Pur- 
uipre, have been seated on the throne of France before him ; 
but not one of greater sagacity, of talents so equally developed, or 
of a mind and temper so well balanced—not one the varied story of 
whose life is so replete with interesting changes. 

Along with the natural sagacity and good temper of the Regent 
Ortrans, Lovis Puivirre has inherited not a little of the Epicu- 
rean disposition of that prince, although chastened and regulated 
by the events of early life and the improved tone of the age: 
and yet there must be associations with the scene he views from 
Windsor Terrace calculated to move even his habitually unsenti- 
mental mind. Ilis best of life is inthe past. The power and pomp 
which surround him are lavished on one whose relish for these gauds 
is blunted by the indifference which grows upon all men with the 
advance of years. ‘The heart of the poor exile of Twickenham 
would have beat high in a position which animates the royal guest 
at Windsor with buta languid pleasure. The goods withheld at an 
age when they could have been thoroughly enjoyed, are lavished on 
him to superfluity when years have brought the thick scurf of in- 
difference oyer him. In this, Lovrs Puiirrs affords a striking con- 
trast to his young hosts, who, though fully sensible of the pomp 
and state which surround them, and of an age which can scarcely 
feel that these things must have an end, have slipped too easily 
into their position to be fully aware of its importance. 

Unceremonious visits like that now made by the King of the 
French to the Queen of Britain, are becoming fashionable among 
the princes of Europe. ‘They will do more to amalgamate Monar- 
chy with the institutions affected by modern Liberalism than 
any thing else can. Kings and Queens, meeting on familiar 
terms with their equals in rank, will be liberated from that isola- 
tion which has hitherto been the bane of a throne. They may un- 
bend from their state without feeling that they are condescending. 
‘They will be, as our nobles have been before them, brought back 
into the warm precincts of a domestic circle. Thus only can real 
* Citizen Kings ” be made—the thing that walked about with its 
umbrella, courting the political applause of the rabble, was but an 
unreal pageant. It is in the social circle that the best features of 
the citizen character are developed, and the social circle can only 
be composed of equals. Those of high rank cannot acquire the 
citizen virtues by forcing themselves to associate with citizens : 
they must do it by living among themselves ona similar footing. 
The Feudal or Oriental Sovereign would live in a constant state of 
antagonism to the society of modern Europe: the only means by 
which the sentiments and character of our Sovereigns can be 
brought into harmony with it, is by cherishing habits of frank and 
friendly intercourse among themselves. 

The King of the French is not a bad model for the real Citizen 
King. He was not born to a throne, and the events amid which the 
boy grew up were little calculated to awaken in him the expectation 
of ever being called to one. Le has been trained to taste the plea- 
sures of social intercourse, and regulate his conduct cut of defer- 
ence to social opinion. His long and changeful life has stored his 
mind with a rich varicty of interesting experiences. Few men are 





better qualified to delight while commanding respect in the hours 
of private relaxation; and few princes combine in an equal degree 
the higher qualities of the statesman—intellectual ambition, moral 
and physical courage, shrewdness, and patient perseverance. 


It is 











with such a man that a nation could wish its sovereign to live in 
habits of intimacy; and it is to such a mana nation could wish 
its sovereign’s heir to be taught to look up as the model at least 
of his manners. 

The first words addressed by Louis Puruirre to those who wel« 
comed him to England were a declaration of his belief, “ that the 
happiness and prosperity of a nation depend quite as much on the 
peace of those nations by which she is surrounded, as on quiet 
within her own dominions.” He has been a brave and unwearied 
apostle of this true faith among his own people: let us hope that 
it may also long be given to him to instil it into his brother Sove. 
reigns in hours of confidential intercourse. It is no mean pri- 
vilege of our own youthful Sovereign, that the terms of personal 
friendship on which she stands with all the Kings of Europe will 
render it comparatively easy for her to introduce the parvenu of 
France into their exclusive circle; and they will have reason to 
thank her for adding so pleasant a companion and so shrewd an 
adviser to the number of their visiting acquaintance. 





MANCHESTER ATHENZUM. 

Tue meeting at Manchester, to celebrate the conquest of fortune 
by the supporters of the local institution called the Athenzum, is 
a tide-mark of the rise of opinion in many channels, and notably 
in three,—in the brotherly approximation of the several classes of 
society; in the diffusion of a knowledge more useful than that 
which has been not inaptly but too exclusively so called ; and in the 
rise of an influence superior to that of party faction. We take 
the two parts of the meeting together, that for business in the day 
and that for pleasure in the evening; and we test the speeches and 
arguments rather by their intention and by the direct influence 
which they are calculated to have, than by the rules of a captiougs 
criticism, to which they have not been unsubjected. The occasion 
was not one for controversy ; there was no present antagonism to 
put the orators on their guard against the technical objections of 
“ counsel on the other side.” We might, no doubt, pick holes in 
passages here and there ; but that would be a very idle task, where 
the business of the political critic is less to investigate the chrono- 
logy of philosophy, or the rival claims of Bacon and ArisTort.ez, 
than to ascertain the value of this particular manifestation—its 
significancy and pondus as the produce of certain agencies power 
fully at work, and as itself an agency to produce further results, 
We recognize the possibility of raising a cavil upon technical 
grounds of reasoning; but we deny the sense or utility of doing 
so: and we are thus explicit, both in the recognition and in the 
denial, because we wish to dismiss at once such qualification 
as deference for dry or unfriendly precisionists may make neces- 
sary, without mingling it among the more generous reflections 
which the proceedings at Manchester naturally excite. 

To the managers of meetings in the agricultural districts, the 
domain of that ancient and hereditary civilization to which Mr. 
Disraext alluded in his admirable speech, the day at Manchester, 
rightly contemplated, may prove an instructive lesson. The Man- 
chester Athenzeum consists mainly of the youth of what are called 
the middle classes, and the race of clerks seems to be predominant. 
We presume that a substantial tenant-farmer considers himself 
superior to a Manchester clerk, “ any day.” At the meeting in the 
day-time, there were, among the deputations from cognate institu- 
tions of the neighbourhood, several working-men. Now, the work- 
ing-man of Lancashire, especially the more intelligent of his class, 
is not a servile creature: he is often considerate and courteous, but 
he has certainly no overwhelming sense of higher “rank ” ; and his 
manners are very probably less vulgarly obtrusive and impertinent 
than if he had any such awe. Men of that stamp sat, to report 
and to hear, and to consult, not only on equal terms, but upon 
friendly terms, with the wealthy cotton-lords and scions of the 
aristocracy. Was there any “fusion of ranks” to revolt the most 
fastidious ? Nothing of the kind appears: it does not seem that any 
young lord waived one iota of his dignity ; but simply there was 4 
recognition, in thorough good faith and hearty practice, of common 
humanity and of intellectual equality. Such common humanity is 
often conceded, pro forma, as a dogma of Christian morals; but 
here it was the moving spirit. Again, at the evening festival, the 
whole tone of the speeches was of the same noble kind. Mr. Dis- 
RAELI spoke in the words of counsel; but it was not ex cathedra: 
he spoke his best—the very best language he ever uttered; which 
attests his respect for his audience: he made a manly appeal to the 
community of understanding and fecling between speaker and lise 
tener; and it was received as it deserved to be. We are not told 
that at this great evening-party the artificial distinctions of rank 
were forgotten; but it is inconceivable that men who spoke as Mr. 
Disrarsi and Lord Joun Manners did that day could have 
thought themselves guilty of a “condescension” at sitting with the 
working-men of Ancoats or Dukinfield; or that if one of those 
working-men had addressed any of the honourable and lordly 
guests, he would not have been met with the most urbane courtesy, 
even as if he also were “a gentleman.” Now, compare that style of 
intercourse with the admission of farm-labourers into a dinner- 
room to take a glass of wine and a most condescending lecture, and 
say which is really the more dignified, the more consonant with 
natural piety, the more likely to conciliate the affections of the 
working-classes to our institutions ? : 

Such meetings help to the formation of a new and potent kind 
of opinion. Not new perhaps in its essence, but new as applied to 
great masses of the people. By them and the institutions which 
they promote and consolidate, the people at large are practised ia 
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gesthetics—in the doctrine of intellectual beauty, of what is fitting 
and elevating for man; of what can be made to fit his desires at 
the same time that it exalts his judgment and makes him aspire 
to virtue. The omission of that species of mental discipline is 
very glaring in those politicians who insist on the exclusive exer- 
cise of the class of teaching which is called . religious morality. 

The wise teacher will not only regard the end in view, but also the 
condition of the disciple, and all the influences that ean be brought 
to bear upon him; and if, besides impressing him with the sense of 
duty, he can achieve so great an advance as to control and model 


the pupil’s wishes, he will not reject so useful an auxiliary to his 


admonition. 
part of the great educational movement of the age, he uses the 

















When Mr. Disraect says that these institutions are | 


word “education” in a far larger and better sense than mere | 


school-teaching. ‘True education has reference to the pupil in all 
states of his mind. The state of Icisure and recreation is one 
jn which the mind is peculiarly open to a numerous class of bad or 
good impressions. Through the mistakes of public teachers, the 
feld of tuition in the time of recreation has been almost utterly 
neglected—it has been, as the jesting philosopher says, a field 
haunted by satyrs where it might be peopled by fays and most ex- 
alted deities: there is the alternative of making recreation an 
agent of moral elevation or debasement. No good is done—and 
Lord Joun Manners has got hold of this idea, though he does not 
seem to have worked it out perfectly—by endeavouring to trap the 
disciple into a course of school-learning under the name of play: 
he will discover the cheat, and your school will be deserted. But 
give him real amusement—choosing it of the kind to exercise in- 
tellectual faculties cultivated in another nursery, to appeal to the 
sense of the beautiful in human nature, to awaken that preference 
for what is good instead of bad, and you extend the sway of in- 
tellectual morality over a wide domain. It is subjecting the “ lower 
orders,” the “common people,” to the rule of good taste. You 
could scarcely have a more vigilant and efficient police. Once 
establish such an authority, and far more than half the vices of 
large towns, the abuses against sanitory laws, the very dangers of 
popular turbulence, would cease. The excesses of the French Revo- 
lution itself were no less a violation of zsthetical philosophy than of 
order and morality. It is the absence or presence of intellectual taste 
which, speaking broadly, constitutes the great distinction between 
the “ higher orders” and the “lower orders” ; and “levelling ” like 
this at Manchester proceeds not by dragging down the exalted 
but by elevating the lowly. To say that esthetical philosophy is 
not the same thing as conventional morals or religion, is to utter a 
truism as apparent as to say that a poem is not a sermon ; to say 
that it is incompatible with either, is to libel all. Each is an ex- 
ponent of the Good as opposed to the Evil; and each in its sphere 
guards man from some temptation and assault. ‘The Manchester 
meeting marks and urges forward a great extension of this potent 
social influence. 

The position of “ Young England” in the affair suggests not a 
less interesting question—the possibility of setting up a higher in- 
fluence than party faction in practical politics. ‘The speakers, one 
and all—and here we may almost class Mr. Coppen and Mr. 
Mizner Gisson with Young England—indeed ‘ Young Manches- 
ter” is clearly cousin-german to the other juvenile—each of the 
speakers exulted in the decay of mere party animosity, and re- 
joiced in the evident growth of a higher influence. But why not 
at once assert its power as well as its existence? Why do not some 
votaries of the new faith begin with a new practice, in positive tan- 
gible deeds on the worldly field of politics ? ‘There appears to be 
no reason against doing so, if the will be not wanting. 
England has already strayed far away from the tenets of the party 
of which it is an offshoot. It recognizes a people, not as an ap- 
panage conferred by Providence upon kings for a proper estate and 
profit, but as being itself the object of care—the rulers only as 
means to the welfare of the ruled. Young England encourages the 
growth of a power which has “dethroned force” — intellectual 
power ; and it does so intending that power to reside in the people 
at large : this great overruling influence is to be—not monarchical 
hor aristocratical, but democratical. On the other hand, with the 
subsiding of party bitterness, the ‘‘ Radicals” have recognized the 
truth, that certain men may think it the duty of those who mould 
and regulate political institutions, and the interest of all, to main- 
tam certain ranks and orders in society, and yet may sincerely de- 
sire the welfare of the community. ‘Those who think that a danger- 
ous distribution of power, perceive that others, who equally desire 
the common good, may think it the best distribution of power for 
the common object. How well this new lesson of charitable con- 
struction has been read, the good fellowship between Young Man- 
chester and Young England shows. Both profess an identical pur- 
pose, but differ as to arrangements. It is alla question of arrange- 
ment; and subordinate matters of that kind can surely be mooted 
and put to the vote without hostile feelings to be provoked either 

y the discussion or present upshot. Men are apt to become what 
We give them credit for being, bad or good. ‘Treat a man as the 
creature of faction, thrust him from the pale of your confidence, 
and he becomes the bravo of faction, sworn to your destruction. 

ecognize in him a friend who merely differs from you in the plan 
of achieving what you both desire, and he is content to make com- 
Mon cause with you, and even to help your plan if you outvote him 
fairly, Young England asserts that this better and wiser feeling 

Cgins to prevail: why not assert it in acts, at once? ‘To see a set 
ofmen in the national councils avowing the general good to be their 
Sole and direct object, never rejecting an instalment of it when pre- 
sented in a form suited to their convictions, amicably discussing 


” 


| 


methods, and boldly defending sincerity and honesty on all sides 
against the vulgar and cowardly disparagements of faction, would 
be a novel but not an unimposing or uninstructive sight. 





EMPLOYERS AND LALOURERS AT AGRICULTURAL 
DINNERS. 
Tue proceedings at Chipping Ongar form no contradiction to what 
has been said against the servile spirit of agricultural meetings in 
relation to labourers; for they are rather an exception than an ex- 
ample of such meetings—the beginning, we trust, of a better spirit. 
In some respects, what occurred was much like what occurs at other 
agricultural meetings—prizes were given to the labourers for good 
conduct, and they did not sit at the festive board. The Ongar 
Labourer’s Friend Society is one especially for the distribution of 
such prizes, and does not profess to be a public association for the 
advancement of agriculture generally, except in so far as general in- 
terests derive advantage from that particular means. Its limited 
object and, so to speak, patronizing character, are avowed, and 
therefore less repugnant. But the most forcible distinction lies in 
the different manner of doing the same thing: when the prizes were 
distributed, Mr. Raikes Curriz, the Chairman, instead of pick- 
ing out single prizeholders, to stand shamefaced before their osten- 
tatious benefactors, and be the recipients of bounty and of a homily 
on good behaviour, as if they were children, avowed the interest 


| which employers had in the good conduct of labourers, on the broad 





principles of human nature and of that Divine beneficence by which 
every kind of good tends to produce some other good. He ad- 
dressed the whole class as fellow-creatures, subject to the same 
eternal laws with their employers; and in using language which, 
though plain and intelligible, was exalted in subject and tone, he 
at once manifested his respect for his hearers and stimulated their 
faculties and self-respect. ‘The manner of this intercourse was cal- 
culated not to humiliate but to elevate the labourer. 

We do not see why what is so well begun should not be carried 
further, and why individuals of the labouring class should not be ad- 
mitted as guests at tlie same board with landowners and farmers. 
One obstacle may lie in the inability of persons receiving such very 
low wages to afford the price of a dinner-ticket ; another may con- 
sist in the difficulty of providing a dinner for all out of the funds of 
any agricultural society. But at least the prizeholders might be 
invited guests, or the holders of certain prizes—the first of each 
class for instance. If such an arrangement were adopted, the 
labourer ought not to be told, after he has got his prize, as an act of 
gracious condescension, that he may come in and sit down; but an 
ordinary dinner-ticket ought to accompany the prize, or the prize it- 
self might pass fora dinner-ticket. And it would beas well, to block 
out all invidious distinctions, ifa few prizeholders among the classes 
of landowners and farmers were allowed the same privilege—free 
admission to the dinner on the strength of the prize. In this way, 
a picked few of the labourers would become the invited guests of 
the association, and would sit at the same board ; their access being 
gained in a manner to impress them with a sense of the benevolence 
of their employers, but not to humiliate them as man to man. That 
would be real social intercourse ; not, surely, of a kind to alarm 
any, or to overwhelm any funds, yet actually bringing together 
labourer and employer as companions in the one great task of main- 
taining the agricultural interests of the country. 


PRIESTHOODS AND EDUCATION. 
* A Supscriser,” who dates his letter from Cambridge, demands 





, | our attention to “ something like an inconsistency ” in our remarks, 
Young | 8 7 7 


last week, on the proceedings of the British Association, as illus 
trating certain positions involved in Lord WuHarncuirre’s speech 
at Barnsley. He says— 

“ Fully as Lagree in your censure of the Dean of York, I must think that 
your remarks on the body of which he is not an ornament are a little inconsi- 
derate and uncharitable. It does not seem to have occurred to you that Pro- 
fessors Sedgwick and Buckland, his principal, and, I believe, his only oppos 
nents on the occasion in question, are themselves members of a priesthood, no 
less than the Very Reverend Ignoramus with whom they contend. ‘The Pre- 
sident of the Association is himself a Dean; and Dr. Whewell, certainly not 
its least distinguished member, is a priest, and President of the largest priestly 
establishment of education in Great Britain. ‘The truth L believe to be, that 
without the aid of priests the British Association would never have had an 
existence. Sure Il am that its existence would neither have been so lasting nor 
so brilliant as it has been. This consideration ought surely to have intro- 
duced some qualification into your indiscriminate condemnation of priests as 
‘ministers of education’: in which, 1 must say, 1 think you have allowed 
yourself a latitude more in keeping with the tone of certain of your weekly 
contemporaries than with that of a journal commonly distinguished by a grave 


| and candid spirit of philosophical tolerance and a scorn of claptrap platitudes.” 





As “ A Subscriber” has misconceived our position, others less 
discriminating than himself may have done so; and it is a matter 
in which clearness of mutual understanding is desirable on many 
accounts. We therefore invite our Cambridge friend, whom we 
like none the worse for his strictures, to look a little more deeply 
into the question than we ventured in our cursory survey of the 
“News of the Week.” We is mistaken in supposing that we ins 
tended any sweeping condemnation of a class; but, in considering 
the fitness of instruments for certain purposes, we do think that a 
priesthood, however exalted in its general character, however ree 
spectable and accomplished the average character of the indi- 
viduals composing it, is not a fit instrument of secular education. 
We here use the word “education” in its limited sense of school- 
teaching. We believe this unfitness to lie in the very necessity of 
things—in the very nature, different if not opposite, of religious 
doctrine and of secular education. The sum of human knowledge 
is perpetually augmenting, and therefore changing, with the ads 
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vance of time, of civilization, and of unceasing experiment. Even 
while the tutor speaks, human knowledge is receiving accretion ; 
teaching goes on throughout a man’s life, on, and on, and still on— 
the field, immeasurably spread, seems lengthening as we go: the 
goal is inaccessible perfection of knowledge—omniscience impos- 
sible to humanity, though man is destined ever to move towards 
it. Knowledge preéminentiy characterized by mutability, educa- 
tion should shift as fast ; it should never rest : that which it sufficed 
to teach in the days of Aueustus Cmsar did not suffice in the 
days of GaLiico; the great ‘Tuscan philosopher might have been 
pupil to any well-drilled dolt in Newron’s school; Newton would 
have to learn of Sir Joun Herscnen and Dr. Buckiann. 
the condition of human knowledge, and of the education which is 
to teach it. 

The subject-matter of religion is sempiternal. It is enunciated 
as something which is revealed; whereas the subject-matter of 
human knowledge, even when also eternal in its nature, must await 
the slow process of experiment. Knowledge is a condition of hu- 
manity, something centering in man. Religion is acknowledged to 
be an emanation from a higher source. Knowledge challenges 
douht, demands cross-examination bit by bit, and is only received 
as registered after it has run the gauntlet of disputation. Religion 
is perfect on its enunciation, claims faith, and repudiates scepticism. 
Christianity was complete nearly two thousand years ago, and 
every subsequent age looks back to learn its lesson. 

Such is the opposite nature of the two things to be promulgated, 
divine and secular—such the opposite tendency of the two missions. 
The difficulties which beset the missionaries are of opposite kinds 
also, and demand opposite training and habits. The difficulty for 
the minister of education is to keep pace with the rapid advance- 
ment of knowledge: he should at once be sceptical of assertion 
except upon proof, and yet ever ready to receive new ideas. The 
minister of religion labours under the very opposite difficulties, of 
maintaining old ideas and of resisting innovation. It is true that, 
eternal as is the essence of religious belief, the doctrine is human 
interpretation, and liable to change as the cultivation of the human 
mind renders a better interpretation possible. but each successive 
interpretation must necessarily assume to be final; and it is 
inevitable that the interpreters should not only consider it 
so, but should become accustomed to confound their finite and 
transient interpretation with the enduring infinity interpreted: the 
hierarchy is confounded with the theology, the theology with the 
Divine entity; and whatever menaces the merely human authority 
is mediately construed to menace one more sacred. ‘The new in- 
terpretation, that the imperfection of human knowledge renders 
absolutely necessary, is at first received by the conservators of the 
old interpretation as sacrilege. Furthermore, the interpretation 
may, in its human part, become corrupted; as the Protestants 
asserted that it did even upon the very rock where the church of 
Curisr was built by its founder: the guardians of the church 
therefore are solicitously conscious of that proneness to error from 
the meaning of the right interpretation, and entertain a just jealousy 
of all movement which carries them further from the original 
anchorage-ground by which they hold. It thus results that the 
view of any priesthood must be retrospective ; its most strenuous 
efforts must be to draw closer to the past. 

Man cannot serve two masters—he cannot be a deft apprentice 
in two trades. ‘The violinist would tear his hands to pieces with 
the fiery rasp of a rope in slipping down from the main-top; the 
sailor’s horny fingers would not know one string of PaGanrni'’s 
violin from another: the very habits of mind must be moulded to 
each craft; and the patient watching of the shepherd lest his flock 
stray, makes bad training for the impetuous activity of the whaler. 
Those whose office it is to preserve man against erring from what 
was revealed in the past, will make indifferent guides in hunting 
after that which eludes pursuit in advance. Such is the training 
which renders every priesthood unsuited to the duties of secular 
education. We freely allow, that of all priesthoods, that of the 
Church of England, perhaps from its worldly connexion with a very 
utilitarian state, no less than from the accomplished character of 
its breeding, may be less unsuited than any; and that among its 
numbers are, as there always have been, men distinguished fer their 
promotion of human knowledge. We do not repeat the stale 
fallacy that “the exception proves the rule”; for it only dis- 
proves the rule by exhibiting examples that lie beyond the defi- 
nition. Lut the persons named by our correspondent are cers 
tainly exceptions to a description of any priesthood: they would 
not be recognized by a correct description of their class—de- 
scribe an ordinary clergyman, and you do not designate Dr. 
Buckwianp: their characteristics, if not individual, are scientific 
rather than ecclesiastical. They are, therefore, beside the ques- 
tion whether the ordinary members of a priesthood are suitable 
ministers of education. ‘The Dean of York is a cogent instance of 
clerical persistance in obsolete interpretation, not because he out- 
numbers more enlightened clergymen, but because he embodies in 
acts the inevitable spirit of his order. We know that the spirit 
must be there, and in him we see it at work. ‘he reluctance of 
the Church to relinquish their unfulfilled task of secular instruc- 
tion for the poor, is dictated by the same spirit—the dread lest 
the advance of human knowledge should invade the established 
interpretation, which they account almost as sacred as the mat- 
ter interpreted. The opposition of the Dissenters to the edu- 
cational clauses of the Factories Bill, (though it had but too 
many pretexts in the imperfections of the measure,) was also im- 
bued with the selfsame spirit—a dread of peril to their interpre- 
tation—the iaterpretation of the Dissenting priesthood, if so regu- 
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lar a term may be applied to the officers of schismatics. If con. 
siderations of the diverse nature of the two missions, which haye 
led to that conclusion in our mind, do not prevail with others, we 
may be suspected of false reasoning, but cannot be fairly accused 
of a sweeping condemnation of aclass when we only define its pro- 
vince according to our lights. 





YANKEE MEDITATIONS ON EUROPEAN WAR. 
Iy any thing can abate the war-mania which has taken possession 
of certain journalists on both sides of the Channel, it will be the 
following cool calculations, which we copy from an American news. 
paper of some reputation— 

“A general European war, or even a war between England and France 
alone, would be advantageous to this country, provided we took good care not 
to be entangled in it. It is to be presumed that the belligerents would direct 
their efforts mainly to the destruction each of the other’s commerce. Cruisers 
and privateers would swoop upon the merchant-ships of France and England; 
and this would throw the carrying-trade of both, or at least a very considerable 
portion of it, into our hands. ‘Lhe agriculture and manufactures of both na. 
tions would suffer reduction—necessarily followed by a greatly-increased con. 
sumption of our agricultural products, and the opening of new markets to our 
manufactures. Such an impulse would be given to our industry, in every de- 
partment of its exercise, as we have not known for many years—exceeding even 
that imparted to it by the tariff of 1842.” 

Nothing cools bullies so much as to find their vapouring laughed 
at instead of being admired. And nothing can be more ridiculous 
than two countries provoking each other to war while a third 
stands by calculating how much it is to gain by their quarrel,—ex- 
cept, indeed, the two dunghill cocks commemorated by Meg Dods, 
whose battle was watched with such eager interest by Dr. Redgill 
in the expectation that the carcass of the one which fell would be 
rendered more tender by the excitement of the fight. We leave it 
to the decision of Lord Patmersron’s organ, or of the editor of 
the National himself, whether it is likely to add to the dignity of 
England and France to begin pecking and cuffing each other in 
order that the United States may grow rich by taking up those 
lucrative pursuits which we relinquish to indulge in that amiable 
amusement. The remarks of the Yankee editor do, it must be 
confessed, resemble the cogitations of one of those honest gentle- 
men who have been known to offer their services to hold the coats 
of pugilists, and to make off with them in the heat of the fray. 
This, however, may be forgiven him, if the mental absence he has 
shown in thinking aloud shall have the effect of making our game- 
cocks of the press ashamed of their crowing. 





“ FAREWELL TO VAUXHALL.” 

Turse words must this week have met the eye of nine-tenths of 
our London readers, on the side-walls of many a placard-bearing 
vehicle. There is something melancholy in seeing an old and 
therefore necessarily an experienced place of public amusement, 
like Vauxhall, incapable of being made to understand that its day 
has gone by—that it is no longer attractive. Vauxhall has been 
closed for want of a lessee—has been sold for building-ground, for 
want of a lessee—has been opened as a pis-aller by the purchaser, 
till building-leases can be disposed of—now is again obliged to 
close, for want of encouragement; and still Vauxhall cannot un- 
derstand that the new generation cares not for it. The 
“ farewell to Vauxhall” is put out with a faint, desperate 
hope that some people may cry out, “ Don’t leave us yet!” 
This is a weakness which Vauxhall shares with popular ora- 
tors, ci-devant beauties, and aged actors. We have so often 
seen veterans of the stage revisiting the glimpses of the foot 
lamps, after solemn farewells—ladies of a certain age, unable to 
tear themselves from scenes where younger fair ones have en- 
grossed the attentions once paid to them—orators, once run after, 
thinning meetings by their uprising—and all of them protesting that 
they are reluctantly dragged forward—that their folly, however tes 
dious, appears natural. But the weakness which appears pardon- 
able in vain flesh and blood, shocks us in earth, trees, and stone (oF 
wooden) walls, which were supposed unsusceptible of such failings. 
And therefore one is shocked at the obstinacy with which Vaushall 
remains impervious to the most unequivocal hints that its company 
is tedious. Ranelagh has gone, and Vauxhall must follow. A 
water-company’s reservoir, and many other dull utilities, occupy 
the scenes of Ranelagh’s glories: to what base uses Vauxh 
must descend, is yet uncertain ; but the fate of its rival “ over the 
water” is only typical of its own. ‘ Golden lads and lasses must, 
like chimney-sweepers, turn to dust.” ‘The field where Simpson 
gathered his laurels—like the field where War Tyxer was stricken 
down by Warwortu, and many other glorious localities—must be 
built upon. 

Such cases as that of Vauxhall are apt to make the pragmatically- 
inclined, or moody-hearted epicureaus, think that the day of ‘mere 
amusement” has passed. It is a superficial mistake. Mere 
amusement is rising in estimation, and it is something else that has 
killed Vauxhall. Vauxhall was distinguished for thin slices of beef, 
extortion, and bad taste. The thin slice of beef might be to- 
lerated even in, these days of political and critical economy; 
the extortion would have accommodated itself to the spirit of the 
age, and the waiters might have learned to be waiters upon Provi- 
dence; even the altered fashion in geography, which has thrown 
the territory of Vauxhall beyond the pale of terra cognita, might 
have been combated by forming seductive approaches to the Hes- 
perides of Lambeth: but the bad taste identified with the operatic 
tea-gardens drew on an invincible fate. Vauxhall follows, far 10 
the rear, the vile costume and degenerate arts of the GxorGEs. 
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MRS. MEREDITH’S SKETCHES OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
In 1839, Mrs. Merepirm accompanied her husband, an experi- 
enced Australian colonist, to what used to be called Botany Bay. 
From the capital they made an excursion to Bathurst, where the 
lady remained some time; whilst her husband went on to his sheep- 
stations on the Murrumbidgee. On their return to the vicinity of 
Sydney, they settled at a place named Home Bush, and remained 
there till the (English) autumn of 1840; when, tired of the cli- 
mate, the insects, the reptiles, the dust, and the drought of New 
South Wales, Mrs. Merepiru gladly accompanied her husband to 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

The book before us appears to have been originally written for 
the information of the writer’s English friends, and has much of 
the naiveté and character which such unrestrained communication 
would tend to produce. On the other hand, it has less choice of 
subjects than might have been the case had Mrs. Merepiru applied 
herself to formal composition, with the idea ever present to her mind, 
“ what is it that the public would best like to learn about?” Her 
outward voyage is pleasant enough, because she is a pleasant un- 
affected writer; the feminine character is clearly impressed upon her 
descriptions, and she presents the occurrences and disagreeables 
of sea-life in a new light; but the thing has been done so often 
that any substantial novelty is now impossible. There is more 
general freshness in the sketches in New South Wales, but not 
always of the kind that a large portion of the public would chiefly 
have desired. Mrs. Merepiru seems an amateur artist, and if not 


a scientific naturalist has a strong taste for natural history. Hence | 


her descriptions of scenery, plants, and animated nature, are in 
excess compared with her accounts of the social and domestic 
economy of Colonial life, which are what the public would have 
been most interested about from a well-educated woman. Her 
Notes and Sketches are not, indeed, without many indications of 
what these things are; but they are done in passing rather than 
directly. Many of them turn, too, upon natural rather than moral 
features,—the discomfort induced by dust and insects; or the plea- 
sures afforded by the peculiarities of the vegetable world, by the 
gorgeousness of the feathered creation, and the magniticent wild- 
ness of the mountainous landscape; although this last is asso- 
ciated with discomfort, especially to travellers. 

The book, however, is an agreeable and even a valuable ad- 
dition to our Colonial publications. It resembles Iloop’s Aus- 
tralia and the East in bringing a different kind of character to 
the examination of a colony from what had hitherto been the case; 
and if Mrs. Merepirm does not possess the vigorous mind, the 
powerful style, and the tolerant habit of the Scotch laird, she has 
qualities as marked, and more agreeable as being more feminine. 
Independently of any literary merit, the book derives an interest 
from being a lady’s view of New South Wales. Many things are 


noticed that altogether escape the attention of the lords of the | 


creation, and those things that men and women observe in common 
are noticed in a different way. 

The result is to impress the domestic discomforts of Colonial 
life, or at least of Australian life, more distinctly upon the mind of 
the reader. The climate would seem to combine in pretty full 
perfection the discomfort of the Tropics with annoyances of its 
own. ‘The heat at certain times is said to be more oppressive than 
in India; not, Mrs. Merepirn thinks, that the climate is really 


hotter, but that the Australians have not the appliances that enable | 


the Anglo-Indians to keep their houses cool: in Sydney they have 
built English houses for an uxEnglish climate. Mosquitoes would 
seem to be as plentiful and as painful as in many other places, with 
the addition of numerous kinds of insects as bad as the plague of 


Egypt, or worse—for the Egyptians were only afflicted by one | 


Species, whereas in Australia their name is legion. And as for the 
dust, let Mrs. Merepiru herself describe it. 
THE DUST OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
The dust is one main source of annoyance in Sydney. Unless after very 
heavy rain, it is always dusty ; and sometimes, when the wind is in one . re 





ticular point, the whirlwinds of thick fine powder that fill every street and | 
These dust-winds are locally named * brick- | 


house are positive miseries. 
fielders,” from the direction in which they come ; and no sooner is the approacl 
of one perceived, than the streets are instantly deserted, windows and doors 
closely shut, and every one who can remains within till the plague bas passed 
over; when you ring for the servant with a duster, and collect enough fine earth 
for a smail garden off your chairs and tables. 


This is in the capital: at Bathurst, in the interior, things are 





. Worse, 


THE HOT WIND. 

I found the climate of Bathurst sti!l less pleasant than that of Sydney, as in 
the latter place, however oppressive be the heat, the mid-day sea-breeze mode- 
Tates it in some degree; but the plains of Bathurst, although considerably ele- 
vated, being shut in on all sides by lofty ranges of mountains, must endure 
Without any relief their own oven-like atmosphere; the temperature of which 
8 frequently increased tenfold by a “hot wind,’ when it seems as if a fiery 


blast from a huge furnace pervaded all space around, rushing into the house 
through every opening with the force of a hurricane. My English habit of 
flinging wide open all doors and windows in warm weather, I here found (asa 
matter of course, so near the Antipodes) a most imprudent course to pursue; 
as the only chance of preserving a moderately-endurable existence during the 
continuance of the sirocco is, immediately on its approach to shut every door 
and window, and with closely-drawn blinds to await, as patiently and move- 
lessly as half-suffocated mortals may be expected to do, the abatement of the 
terrible visitation. With us, however, a few hours of faintness, thirst, and 
misery, generally comprise the whole evil, (though sometimes the hot winds 


| blow almost without intermission for several days); but the luckless fields and 


gardens escape not so easily. Every green thing looks as if a salamander had 
been held over it, either drooping and dying, or dried up like half-burnt paper. 
I have seen large tracts of cultivated land, covered with luxuriant green crops 
of wheat, barley, or oats, just going into ear, scorched, shrivelled, absolutely 
blackened by the heat, and fit for nothing but to cut as bad litter. Less im- 
portant, though extremely vexatious, is the destruction caused in gardens, 
where the most delicate and beautiful flowers are ever the first to wither under 
the burning breath of this fervid air-king. 
THE WHIRL-DUST. 

I several times observed at Bathurst a phenomenon by no means unusual on 
the large plains of New South Wales in dry weather, being a procession 
across them of tall columns of dust—whirlwinds in fact, which preserve a 
nearly uniform diameter throughout their whole length, the upper end seeming 
to vanish off or puff away like light smoke, and the lower apparently touching 
the earth. ‘They move in a perpendicular position, quietly and majestically 
gliding along one after another; seeming, at the distance I saw them, to be 
from seventy toa hundred feet high, and about twenty broad. Thus viewed, 
they do not appear to travel particularly fast ; but Mr. Meredith tells me he bas 
vainly endeavoured to keep pace with them for a short time, even when mounted 
on a fleet horse. When they are crossing a brook or river, the lower portion of 
the dust is lost sight of, and a considerable agitation disturbs the water; but 
immediately on landing the same appearance is resumed. As some vanish, 
others imperceptibly arise and join the giant-waltz; and when I first observed 
this most singular display, [ amused myself by fancying them a new species of 
genii relaxing from their more laborious avocations and having a sedate and 
stately dance all to themselves. When the dance ends, these dusty performers 
always appear to sit down among the neighbouring hills. 

These natural drawbacks do not seem to be counterbalanced by 
social attractions. 

AUSTRALIAN CONVERSATION. 

Neither were we by any means deficient in society : but, with a few memorable 
exceptions, I soon found that Colonial ladies seldom speak of aught besides 
dress and domestic events and troubles, “ bad servants ” being the staple topic. 
And most gentlemen have their whole souls so felted up in wools, fleeces, 
flocks, and stock, that I have often sat through a weary dinner and evening of 
incessant talking, without hearing a single syllable on any other subject. Some 
of our friends had been among the early adventurers who made the perilous 
over-land journeys to Adelaide, with large herds of cattle and sheep; and their 
narratives were always highly interesting, seeming like a romance—often a most 
sad one too—after the dull wool-gatherings of more every-day people. Far be it 
from me, in these slight remarks, to imply want of respect for the worthy 
enthusiasts in wool; still there are times and places for everything. In English 
society, the lawyer does not carry his briefs and special pleadings into the 
drawing-room; the physician dreams not of occupying the attention of a 
dinner-party with his last wonderful cure; even the auther refrains from 
volunteering a recitation of his new book ; and surely, according to our old- 
world notions of propriety, the wool-merchant also should sometimes divest 
himself of the “shop,” and not be always encompassed and engrossed by his 
bales and fleeces. However fascinating may be the company of his “fine 
woolled sheep ” and peerless breed of Merinos, he should not insist on taking 
them out to dinner. I had to endure a perpetuity of mutton in the wool; 
whilst choice “samples,” tied and labelled with most fond accuracy, were 
passed from hand to hand, and contemplated with the profound and critical air 
of a connoisseur passing judgment on a masterpiece of art. So long as the 
conversation conveyed intelligence respecting different parts of the Colony ag 
connected with sheep-farming or other occupations, I could derive amusement 
and knowledge from it; but the eternity of wool, wool, wool, wearied my very 
soul, 

BOTANY BAY SOCIETY. 

Of course a large proportion of the population are Emancipists, (convicts 
who have served their allotted years of transportation,) and their families or 
descendants; and a strong line of demarcation is in most instances observed 
between them and the free emigrants and settlers. Wealth, all-powerful 
though it be—and many of these Emancipists are the richest men in the 
Colony—cannot wholly overcome the prejudice against them, though policy, 
in some instances, greatly modifies it. Their want of education is an effectual 
barrier to many; and these so wrap themselves in the love of wealth, and the 
palpable though misplaced importance it gives, that their descendants will pro- 
bably improve but little on the parental model. You may often see a man of 
immense property, whose wife and daughters dress in the extreme of fashion 
and finery, rolling home in his gay carriage from his daily avocations, with 
face, hands, and apparel, as dirty and slovenly as any common mechanic. And 
the son of a similar character has been seen, with a dozen costly rings on his 
coarse fingers, and chains, and shirt-pins glistening with gems, buying yet more 
expensive jewellery, yet without sock or stocking to his feet; the shoes, to 
which his spurs were attached, leaving a debatable ground between them and 
bis trousers! Spurs and shoes are, 1 imagine, a fashion peculiar to this stamp 
of exquisites, but among them very popular. 

THE NASAL ENIGMA. 

The children are mostly pale and slight, though healthy, with very light 
hair and eyes: at least such is their general appearance, with of course many 
exceptions. They grow up tall; the girls often very pretty and delicate- 
looking whilst young, although very often disfigured by bad teeth ; but I have 
seen women of twenty-five or thirty whose age I should have guessed to be 
fifty at least. They marry very young, and the consequent “ olive-branches ” 
are extremely numerous. The boys grow up long, and often lanky, seldom 
showing the strong athletic build so common at home; or, if they do, it is 
spoiled by round shoulders and a narrow chest : and what puzzles me exceed- 
ingly to account for, a very large proportion of both male and female natives 
snuffle dreadfully—just the same nasal twang as many Americans have. In 
some cases English parents have come out here with English-born children : 
these all speak clearly and well, and continue to do so, whilst those born after 
the parents arrive in the Colony have the detestable snuifie. This is an 
enigma which passes my sagacity to solve. 

A FIELD FOR FATHER MATHEW. 

How different would be the state of almost everything in this Colony, were 
that greatest curse man ever created out of God’s good gifts, intoxicatin 
liquor, less easily obtained by those who ought to be the industrious an 
prosperous, but, alas! too generally are the idle and worthless part of the 
community. Time, money, character, decency, feeling, principle, ambition, and 
honesty—all are sacrificed to the demoralizing passion for ram, when once it 








gains the ascendancy ; and to know how often that is, we need only observe and 
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listen to the sad evidence so continually passing around us. I perhaps praise 
the tidy appearance and good cookery of a friend’s servant—“ Ah ! yes, she is 
an excellent cook, but we can so seldom keep her sober.” The coachman of 
another seems quite a model for his class, till you hear he is so confirmed a 
drunkard that his mistress dares not trust him to drive her home alone from a 
arty. Another family have an honest old “ major-domo,” faithful and good 
in every other point; may be trusted with ‘untold gold,” but not witha 
bottle of rum. It is a universal failing ; and a really sober servant or mechanic 
may consequently be held as a pearl of great price. Age and sex make no 
difference ; your dainty lady’s maid or pretty young nurse-girl is just as likely 
to be over-liberal in her libations to Bacchus as your groom or shoeblack ; and 
no threats, no bribes, no punishments, avail to keep the besotted creatures from 
the dram-bottle, if it be by any means or in any shape accessible. I have known 
a female servant drink camphorated spirits of wine, and suspect the same in- 
dividual of consuming a pint of hartshorn which mysteriously disappeared about 
the same time from my room ; its evident strength being no doubt too tempting. 
Eau de Cologne and lavender-water, I know, they drink whenever they are left 
about, or anything else believed to contain spirit. The universality of this vice 
is most dreadful to contemplate, and far worse to witness and endure. Almost 
the only exceptions among the lower classes are the families of English emi- 
grants; who, accustomed to poor living and hard work at home, continue sober 
and industrious, thankful for the many hitherto unknown comforts and luxuries 
they can enjoy, and carefully and fearfully abstaining from all excess. Of this 
class I have known excellent examples, both old and young, male and female ; 
and can only hope that in time their better and wiser course may be appreciated 
and emulated by other portions of this now numerous population. 
FORETROUGHT. 

Iremember the wife of a turnpike-keeper near our house, who was scarcely 
ever seen sober, and as rarely without a broken head or a black eye. One day 
Mr. Meredith was driving a friend to the races at Parramatta, and on reaching 
the turnpike, this engaging female was discovered seated at a table by the door, 
with a cup and a ha!f-gallon bottle of rum beside her, the effect of which was 
already evident. She offered Mr. Meredith a ticket, which he told her was not 


required, as she knew him so well from his passing constantly —* Oh, Sir, you’d | 


better take it, for I shan’t know anybody by the time you come back!” 


COLONIAL VIEW OF CHAIN-GANGS. 

* Very erroncous opinions relative to the state of convicts in these Colonies 
exist at home as to the degree of hardship they endure. I think I can, in the 
course of these pages, relate enough from my own observation to prove how 
much very many humane persons are misled in their ideas on the subject. 
Even the chain-gangs, the lowest grade of this class, do not perform on an 
average the third part of the labour which any English mechanic or labourer 
does gladly and cheerfully. ‘Their rations of food are wholesome and abun- 
dant, and their huts or barracks provided with every necessary. When sick, 
they have the best medical care, and whatever additional luxuries their state 
may require; and when I apply to them the term “miserable wretches,” I 
would be understood as applying it to their crimes and social degradation, not 
to their corporal sufferings. They work under the superintendence of overseers, 
and sentinels with loaded muskets, who would shcot any one attempting to escape. 

We might extend these extracts without any kind of stint ; but 
as the book is published in Mr. Murray’s Colonial Library, it 
would be hardly fair to overdo extracts from a publication so cheaply 


procurable. 





MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSE OF 

COMMONS. 

Tur second volume of Mr. TownsEenv’s work alludes to the de- 
struction by fire of the old [louse of Commons: but his method of 
treatment renders it difficult to say whether he has finished his 
book, as he proceeds by subjects rather than by chronological nar- 
rative. The earlier part of the volume completes the biographical 
notices of the eminent lawyers who sat in Parliament in the times 
following the Revolution,—Harcourt, Cowrer, Kine, and Jexy11, 
besides nien of lessernote. Several chapters treat of the privileges 
of the House; briefly tracing their early history, and dwelling pretty 
largely upon some of the vagaries of the Commons, especially du- 
ring the last century. A very useful section upon impeachments 
follows next, giving an account of that class of prosecutions from the 
Restoration to Lord Mervyitxe’s trial. The internal economy of the 
House as regards numbers, attendance of Members, hours of sitting, 
and so forth, is exhibited in an ensuing chapter. The checks upon 
talk, attempted at various times by statute, as regards age of Mem- 
bers, or by regulation and custom, are then touched upon; and 
the volume closes with a review of the manners of the House in 
former times, and a précis of the history of reporting. 

The present volume of the Memoirs of the House of Commons 
is, like its predecessor, rather a selection of anecdotical and gossip- 
ing matter than a regular narrative of any kind. Even in this light 
the book is somewhat deficient in plan. Either the author has not 
mastered the whole of any of his subjects, or he has not thought it 
necessary to present that completeness to the reader. Ifence 
there is often something of an insufficient character in his accounts, 
or his conclusions do not seem borne out by his facts. Lord Chan- 
cellor I[Ancourt was an impudent lawyer and unprincipled poli- 
tician; but Mr. Townsenp’s narrative does not support his cen- 
sure, nor is it very continuously carried on. ‘The impeachments of 
Danpy give rise to a fair but rather favourable view of that poli- 
tician ; those of Sacneverent, and of Lord Chancellor Maccuies- 
FIELD for corruption, are useful additions to general knowledge, 
besides some singular points characteristic of the age; but, except 
the Earl of Wintoun, for his connexion with the Jacobite Rebel- 
lion of 1715, the rest are jejune and allusive. The reader will 
scarcely learn from Mr. Townsenp what Warren Hastincs was 
impeached for ; still less will he have any notion of the particular 
offences charged against him, or to what extent he was really inno- 
cent or guilty. 

This defect is injurious to the work as a full exposition of Par- 
liamentary story, or as a general view of any particular branch of 
it; but is favourable to its readableness. Jn everything which 
is formed complete, some parts are of necessity more useful 
than attractive. Epic poetry has its muster-rolls, the drama its 
stage-directions, and many informing parts of history rather 
severely task the attention they reward. ‘The anccdotical method 
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of treatment avoids this dryness; and perhaps there is something 
in the anecdotical frame of mind which contributes to form an at. 
tractive book. The gossip rejects by instinct, rather than by judg. 
ment, that species of matter which requires close attention, and 
selects those things which admit of an easy flowing narrative, 
amusing the mind without strainingit. The gossip’s eloquence is of 
a similar nature—well-sounding, but not closely connected ; so that, 
subjected to a logical analysis, the conclusion would scarcely be 
supported. The remark, however, applies to rhetoric in general, 

The most useful part of this book, and not one of the least in. 
teresting, is the trial of MaccLesrieLp—it is so strange in our dayg 
to have pecuniary corruption brought home to a judge; although it 
was not a trafficking for unjust judgments. Neither is the mode in 
which the business was conducted much less strange. Here is the 
evidence of one of the Masters in Chancery touching the way in 
which he bought his place. 

“'The first informer is Mr. Thomas Benuet, appointed in June 1723—‘] 
applied to Mr. Cottingham, and desired that he would acquaint my Lord Chane 
cellor I had agreed with Mr. Horrocks to succeed him in his office; and desired 
him to let me know my Lord Chancellor’s thoughts, whether he approved of me 
succeeding Mr. Horrocks. Soon after that, I. believe the next day or the day 
after, he met me, and told me he had acquainted my Lord with the message [ 
sent: he said, ‘ my Lord expressed himself with a great deal of respect for my 
father, Mr. Serjeant Bennet, and that he was glad of this opportunity to do me 
a favour and kindness, and that he had no objection in the world to me.’ That 
was the answer Mr. Cottingham returned : he then mentioned that there wag 
a present expected, and he did not doubt but I knew that. I answered, I had 
heard there was, and I was willing to do what was usual. I desired to know 
what would be expected. He said he would name no sum; and he had lessreason 
to name a sum to me, because I had a brother a Master, and I was well ace 
quainted with Mr. Godfrey, who had recommended me, and I might apply to 
them, and they would tell me what was proper for me to offer. I told himI 
would consult them. Accordingly, I did; and I returned to Mr. Cottingham, 
and told him I had talked to them about it; and their opinion was a thousand 
pounds (but I believe I said I would not stand for guineas) was suflicient for 
me to offer. Upon this Mr. Cottingham shook his head, and said, ‘ that won’t 
do, Mr. Bennet, you must be better advised.’ * Why,’ said I, ‘ won’t that do? 
It is a noble present.’ Says he, ‘a great deal more has been given.’ Says I, ‘I 
am sure my brother did not give so much, nor Mr. Godfrey ; and those persons 
you advised me to consult with told me it was suflicient; and I desire you to 
acquaint my Lord with the proposal.’ Says he, ‘1 don’t care to go with that 
proposal; you may find somebody else to go.’ Says I, ‘1 don’t know whom to 
apply to.’ Says he further, ‘sure, Mr. Bennet, you won’t go to lower the price,’ 
(these were his very words ; at least 1 am sure that was the meaning of them,) 
‘I can assure you Mr. Kynaston gave 1,500 guineas.’ I said that was three 
or four years ago, and since that time there have been several occasions of 
lowering the prices: the fall of stock hath lowered the value of money; and I 
think ‘1 mentioned Dormer’s deficiency, and I did not know what the con- 
sequence of that might be; and therefore thought, at this time of day, when 
stock and everything had fallen, 1000 guineas was more now than 1,500, 
when Mr. Kynaston gave ic. Ie still insisced he did not care to go with 
that message. Says I, ‘only acquaint my Lord with it, and if he insists 
upon more [ will consider of it.’ Says he, ‘ there is no haggling with 
my Lord: if you refuse it, I don’t know the consequence; he may re- 
sent it so far as not to admit you at all, and you may lose the office.’ 
Then I began to consider, and was loath to lose the oflice, and told him 
I would give 1,5002. He said Mr. Kynaston had given guineas. Then I 
asked whether it must be in gold. He said, in ‘ what you will, so it be guineas,’ 
In a day or two after, he came and told me that my Lord was pleased to accept 
of me; and he should admit me as soon as opportunity served, and he would 
give me notice. Accordingly, on the Ist of June he sent and desired me to 
come immediately, and to come alone, and to bring nobody with me, for my 
Lord would swear me in that morning. Accordingly, I went; and the first 
question Mr. Cottingham asked was, ‘if I had brought the money?’ I told 
him, ‘to be sure, 1 should not come without it.’ Le asked me what it was in 

told him in bank-bills, one of 1,000/. and the other 575/. He took them up 
and carried them to my Lord. He returned back, and told me my Lord was 
ready to admit me. I was carried up stairs, and sworn in his bedchamber.’ 

“The same worthy gentleman admits, in another part of his evidence, that 
when appointed, he was a younger brother, with an income of 2502. a year, or 
thereabouts ; and that he had not bought the place had it not been for the cash 
of the suitors.” 

The following is stranger still; for in it we see the Chancellor 
transacting business in his own person. 

“ The next witness was another Master, Mr. Elde, expelled the House of 
Commons; who gives a no less graphic account of the bartering upon his ade 
mission. Ilearing of the vacancy of one of the offices, he waited upon the 
Chancellor to solicit the appointment. 

* The Chancellor said he had no manner of objection to me: he had known 
me a considerable time, and he believed I should make a good officer. He de- 
sired me to consider of it, and come to him again; and I did so. I went back 
from his Lordship, aud came again in a day or two, and told him I had con- 
sidered of it; and desired to know if his Lordship would admit me, and I 
would make him a present of 4,000/, or 5,000/.; I cannot say which of the two 
I said, but I believe it was 5,000. My Lord said, thee and I, or you and I 
(my Lord was pleased to treat me as a friend) must not make bargains. He 
said, if I was desirous of having the office, he would treat with me in a different 
manner than he would with any man living. I made no further application at 
all, but spoke to Mr. Cottingham, meeting him in Westminster Hall, and told 
him I had been at my Lord’s, and my Lord was pleased to speak very so 
to me; and I had proposed to give him 5,000/. Mr. Cottingham answered, 
guineas are handsomer [he had, it is plain, a true professional distaste for 
pounds}. I immediately went to my Lord’s; I was willing to get into the 
office as soon as I could; I did carry with me 5,000 guineas in gold and bank- 
notes. I had the money in my chainbers, but could not tell how to carry it— 
it was agreat burden and weight: but recollecting I had a basket in my cham- 
ber, I put the guineas into the basket, and the notes with them; I went ina 
chair, and took the basket with mein my chair. When I came to my Lord’s 
house, I saw Mr. Cottingham there ; and I gave him the basket, and desired 
him to carry it up to my Lord. I saw him go up stairs with the basket; a0 
when he came down, he intimated to me that he had delivered it. (Cotting- 
ham subsequently states that he carried it up to Lord Macclesfield, and left 16 
covered up in his study, without saying a word.) When I was admitted, my 
Lord invited me to dinner, and some of my friends with me; and he was please 
to treat me and some Members of the House of Commons in a very handsome 
manner. I was, after dinner, sworn in before them. Some months afterwards, 
I spoke to my Lord’s gentleman, and desired him, if he saw such a basket, that 
he would give it me back; and some time after he did so. 

“ Question. Was there any money in it ? 

“ Answer, No, there was not.” 
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The following sketch of the career of a once notorious person 
exhibits some curious traits, as well as the want of coherence 
in Mr. Townsenp that we have already spoken of. The reader 
learns that Mr. Ascixx escapes the bailiffs who were lurking for 
him at St. Stephen’s, but his subsequent custody is without ex- 

Janation. Neither is the pecuniary story very clear. It is easy 
to comprehend why Mr. Ascurn should be arrested, since he felt 
himself religiously bound to fulfil the testator’s injunctions touch- 
ing debts: but how a man with 3,000/. a year should be reduced 
to “eke out a scanty subsistence,” is not so intelligible. 

«“ The circumstances attending the expulsion of Mr. Asgill, in 1707, prove 
that the author was amerced for the vices of the man; and that his wicked book 
might have gone unquestioned, had not his public deportment occasioned 
scandal. He was a lawyer of such sharp practice and unenviable notoriety, that 
the House might be somewhat excused in making violent efforts to rid them- 
selves of his infectious companionship. Patronized in early life by Dr. Bare- 
bones, a famous cheat and projector, who built the new square of Lincoln's 
Inn, he was nominated by the Doctor’s will his executor and residuary 
legatee, upon express condition that he would pay none of his debts. The 
much-estcemed executor, worthy of his trust, summoned the creditors together 
jn Lincoln’s Inn Hall, and there, with commendable gravity, read aloud to them 
the will, concluding, ‘ You have heard, gentlemen, the deceased's testament : I 
will religiously fulfil the wishes of the dead.’ It might have been doubted 
whether his power was equal to his honest inclination, in those days of im- 
prisonment for debt and easy arrest, when not even the sacred person of a 
Russian Ambassador could escape the clutch of the Sheriffs-ofticer. But 
Asgill knew that he could insult the creditors with impunity. Dr. Barebones 
had secured to bimself the snug borough of Bramber, by purchasing the whole 
street; and, as Asgill became owner of the town on his death, be had canvassed 
with success the votes of the electors. The House of Commons wasa sanctuary 
which not even the boldest bearer of a writ could penetrate. Mr. Asgill sat 
and voted quietly for several sessions. When the Commissioners repaired to 
Ireland, in 1699, to resume the grants of forfeited estates, he went over to 
practise 18 a conveyancer, and, probably with a view to attract notice, published 
a Treati-e on the Possibility of Avoiding Death. 

“From Ireland, immersed in lawsuits, the eccentric lawyer drained an 
ample revenue. Having bought a life-estate of 3,000/. a year for a small con- 
sideration, he gained a seat in the Irish House of Commons; but was expelled, 
at the end of four days, for his book. ‘ If Lis work were from above,’ he said, 
‘it would kindle like a firebrand, and set the whole world in arms against 
death. If men and women will read the study of a seven-years’ recluse, they 
will find it not the most unpleasant hour that ever they spent in their lives, 
For this I know, that nothing is more pleasant to us than news, and what [ 
have said was never said by man before.’ ‘This of course was the true reason 
for his saying it. Ejected in 1703 from the Irish Parliament, he returned to 
England, and sat for Bramber without objection. In an interval of Parlia- 
liament in 1707, being taken in execution at the suit of a creditor, he was com- 
mitted to the Fleet. When the House met he petitioned for his discharge, 
and was delivered by the Sergeant with his mace. But, between his apprehen- 
sion and discharge, complaint had been mae of his book ; and, after a vigorous 
defence, the daring author was expelled. just lucky enough to escape by strata- 
gem from the officers who lay in wait for him at the door. 

“ Within the walls of one or other London prisons he lingered thirty years, 






was 694,100 tons in 1826, and in 1833 only 647,100, though the 
number of smaller vessels had increased. In 1827, the ships were 
14,322 ; in 1833, they had risen to 15,025. It would be desirable 
to have the returns of a later date. 

In a survey of the private marine of the empire steam must 
occupy a considerable position; although we suspect that its 
addition to what may be called the commerce of the country is in- 
considerable. But the increase in this branch is very remarkable 
both as regards the gross and the details. In 1814, there was one 
steamer of 69 tons in the United Kingdom, and that belonged to 
Scotland. Next year, Great Britain had eight steamers—three 
English, five Scotch. In 1816, we had twelve — England five, 
Scotland seven. In 1817, Ireland made a beginning with one, and 
the total of the United Kingdom was fourteen. In 1818, the 
Southern Saxon shot ahead—having got ten steamers, Scotland 
eight, Ireland still sticking at one. The proportions of last year 
are 646 for England, 128 for Scotland, and 81 for Ireland. The 
following little table exhibits a connected view of the advance of 
British steam-navigation by periods of five years. We have no data 
for a comparison with foreign countries. 

NUMBER OF STEAM-VESSELS BELONGING TO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
ScoTLanD. — Tota. 





ENGLAND. 


In 1814 
1819 .... a 
1824 .... - Il4 
1829 .... -. 287 
1834 .. -. 424 
1839 . 720 
1843 855 





Mr. Baytey’s position as Surveyor to Lloyd’s Register naturally 
directed his attention to losses; and one main reason of commen- 
cing his book was to test the statements that the loss of merchante 
ships was annually increasing. This view he seems to doubt; but 
the statistics appear to us to contradict his opinion. Putting aside 
ships condemned, captured, and broken up, the vessels lost in the 
last five years is as follows. 

In 1839, In 1840. In 1841, Tu 1842. In 1843. 
PIAS c.0c00 BOTS acess BOBS cence 1,085. .....6 1,321 
Among which, two modes of destruction fix attention, from the 
notion of carelessness that attaches to the loss— 


Run down i eee SP kaso Pee eee ° 45 
Burnt...... Beli vesics A sized Ee vances TE cases 23 


The vessels reported missing also strike the mind, from the anxious 
uncertainty of surviving friends. They were— 

Missing... OL cccsee DE icdsses DO sesces SD vassas 80 
The proportion of losses between British and Foreign vessels (in- 
sured in this country ?) is— 











and published a number of political pamphlets, in such idiomatic English, that 
Coleridge, no mean critic, has pronounced him and Defce to be the two best 
writers in our language. LHe also contrived to eke out a scanty subsistence by | 
drawing bills and answers in Chancery. He affected eccentricity; and from | 
habit became what he affected, singular alike in person, speech, and dress. | 
Death at last relieved this misguided literary Member from the long penalties | 
of want of principle, in 1738, at the advanced age of eighty. Being taunted by | 
a friend, shortly before he died, with the question whether he still thought he 
should be translated, he replied, with a smile, ‘ He believed he should not, as 
he found his faith begin to stagger.’ The impostor to others had never been a 


dupe to himself,” 


BAYLEY’S TABLES OF THE SHIPPING INTEREST. 
Tuts is a well-arranged tabular exposition of facts connected with 
the mercantile marine of Britain, France, and America, compiled 
from official sources, and suggestive of some curious conclu- 
sions, so far as conclusions can be drawn from the inevitable un- 
certainty of such returns. The statist and the shipowner will pro- 
bably feel it advisable to possess themselves of the publication : | 
for the general reader we will bring together a few of the broader 
facts connected with the subject, as he will feel but little interest in 
the tables, even if he could readily comprehend their use. 

The true progress of our shipping-interest is not very easily | 
ascertained, partly on account of changes in the law of registra- 
tion, partly from the impossibility of generalized facts of this 
kind containing the whole truth. When we look at the increase 
of our Colonial possessions and of the India and China trade, to- 
gether with the additions to our manufactures and our population, 
it does not seem to us so great as might have beenexpected. ‘The 
total number of British vessels built and registered in Europe and 
the Colonies, in 1802, was 1,281, measuring according to the then 
mode 137,500 tons. In 1842, the number was 1,481 ships of 
207,600 tons. In 1803, (there is no return for 1802,) the total 
number of vessels belonging to the British empire was 20,892, the 
tonnage 2,167,863; in 1842, the ships were 30,185, with 3,619,850 
tons. The American returnsare not so full as ours, being confined 
to tonnage: the ratio of increase is much greater. ‘The amount in 
1790 was 478,377 tons, which in 1834 had grown to 1,758,907 tons. 
This has not, however, arisen from any supplanting of British ves- 
sels in the trade between Britain and America. In 1821, the total 
tonnage of British vessels entered in American ports was 76,900 
tons : this had increased in 1834 to 240,700 tons; the American ton- 
hage having also risen from 271,800 in the first period to 431,100 
tons in the last. The carrying-trade between France and the United 
States we have lost altogether. In 1821, we had 27 








: 7,300 tons; 
Which. had fallen to 24,400 tons in 1822, and has since then virtually 
Ceased. ‘The French, as was to be expected, have increased some- 
what—from 4,700 tons in 1821 to 35,100 in 1834; but it does not 
Say much for their nautical enterprise, that the American tonnage 
fngaged in the trade has risen in the same period from 16,200 to 
72,600 tons. Nor does the general account of the French marine 
exhibit a very favourable picture. The tonnage belonging to France 
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The particulars relating to the crews are solely for the year 1843; 
and they give the crews saved of 1,011 vessels, of 157 part saved, 
and of 144 all lost. 

These are some of the largest points embraced in Mr. Bayie-’s 
tables. A variety of lesser subjects have a curious or a local in- 
terest. Such are the comparative views of the number and tonnage 
of vessels at different ports ; more especially the fifteenth table, 
which brings into juxtaposition the years 1701 and 1829; London 
in the latter year having nearly double as many vessels as the whole 
of the United Kingdom in the former. Among the smaller topics, 
the lottery of the Greenland and Davis Straits whale-fisheries is 
one of the most singular. Thus, in 1828, 89 ships trom a dozen 
ports caught 1,197 fish; in 1829, the same number of ships 
captured but 871 fish; and in 1830, 91 vessels only took 161 
fish. The next year was better; 88 vessels taking 454 fish ; in 
1832, 81 ships got 1,563 fish ; and, crowning luck! in 1833, 77 
vessels took 1,695 fish. 


COOPER'S LUCY HARDINGE. 
Tuts continuation or completion of Afloat and Ashore rather falls 


| below the anticipations we had formed from the close of that 


work, than rises above them. Above half the three volumes is 
virtually devoted to winding-up; an episodical sea-voyage occupy= 
ing the remainder. At the finis of Afloat and Ashore everything 
was ready for conclusion. A few strokes of the grey goose-quill 
could have rendered Miles Wallingford, the hero, a thriving wooer 
to Lucy Hardinge, or have settled him by a rejection in favour of 
Drewett; the book breaking off with so fair an opportunity as the 
rivals drawn out of the Hudson half-dead, in the lady’s presence. 
In like manner, Grace Wallingford might have died for the love of 
that shabby scamp Rupert Hardinge, or been recovered from the 
change of scene recommended by the doctor. Instead of a few 
chapters, Mr. Coorrr has preferred three volumes, which “ drag 
their slow length along,” notwithstanding the truth of the de- 
lineation. 

The first volume is occupied with an account of the death and 
funeral of Grace Wallingford, long-winded to tediousness ; and an 
idle tale of Marble the mate’s discovery of his family. Despairing 
of gaining Lucy Hardinge, Miles turns merchant as well as ship- 
owner; embarks his all in an adventure to Hamburg; is stopped 
by an English frigate, under our strict or oppressive system of 
dealing with neutrals; escapes from the prizemaster and crew, by 
the miraculous abilities that we formerly noted as distinguishing 
Miles Wallingford,—only to fall in with a French privateer, ever 
less scrupulous than the English captain; evades the French more 
wonderfully than the British; but is finally wrecked and ruined. 
This occupies rather more than the second volume ; the remainder 
of the third being devoted to a final wind-up, (unless Mr. Coorer, 
as he intimates, should inflict another three volumes upon the 
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reviewing public); Miles recovering his property, marrying Lucy, 
burying his mate Marble; and the reader is brought in a general 
way down to the present time. 

Besides the standing objection to continuations, the source of 
the tedium of Lucy Hardinge is easily perceived. The denoue- 
ment was reached at the end of Afloat and Ashore. No new cha- 
racters of any importance or mark are introduced; the old ones 
are not exhibited in any new light; no fresh start is made, neces- 
sarily delaying the termination; the reader sees that the writer is, 
in journeyman’s phrase, “ nursing his job,” or, as senators have 
it, talking against time. Even the sea-voyage is open to this 
remark. A mere description of nautical business, without some 
direct connexion with the characters or influence upon the story, 
is getting to be stale in fiction. This direct interest is wanting in 
the voyage before us; nor has it any unity in itself, or even a ne- 
cessary termination where it ends. It might have filled another 
volume, and another and another. 

Apart from the desire of making two fictions out of one, the 
objects that Mr. Coorer appears to have had in view were, to ex- 
hibit the hardships that were inflicted by the manner in which France 
and England treated neutrals in the last war, and to delineate the 
growing public immorality of America. Neither of these points 
are elaborated so well as might have been expected from the know- 
ledge and ability of the author. The case to illustrate the treat- 
ment of neutrals is extreme in every view. It is made to be the 
first or one of the first that occurred, the orders having been issued 
between Mr. Wallingford’s departure from America and arrival in 
the Channel; the captain who detains him doubts the decision ; 
the writer thinks he might have gained an action for damages ; and 
his ruin arises from the underwriters not being bound to the in- 
surance, after he had thought fit to retake his vessel—it was the 
master’s course to have submitted to the detention and assumed that 
right would be done. In a fiction this would have all been jus- 
tifiable for purposes of novel interest ; but didactic objects must be 
tried by another test. The real morals of the voyage in Lucy 
Hardinge appear to be the evils of war, the folly of speculating 
beyond one’s own available means, and the absurdity of skippers 
attempting miracles. 

The attempt to portray the deep-rooted evils of the social sys- 
tem in America seems to us equally feeble. A couple of roguish 
mortgagees, one denying a payment that cannot be proved, and the 
other forcing a sale to his own advantage, represent the “ smart” 
practice of America. But this is surely narrow and individual—a 
griper ora rogue are not peculiar tothe United States; and, sceing 
the tainted character elected to represent the “first city of the 
world,” we may doubt whether the “ quocunque modo, rem,” is-more 
tolerated among the traders in America than traders any where else. 

The strength of the first living novelist, all things considered, is 
only exhibited in particular sea-scenes; but these are perhaps 
equal to anything Coorrr has done, bating the effect of freshness. 
The escape from the Frenchmen exhibits considerable readiness of 
seamanship-resource, only the hero is too clever by half; the storm 
in the Irish Channel is done with great force, but storms are now 
getting commonplace. ‘Two sea-fights are exhibited in rather a 
new phase; being described by a looker-on. The first is between 
four frigates, two French and two English; the vessel of Miles 
Wallingford observing the action from a safe distance. In the 
second, he is on board the English frigate that has picked him up 
after the wreck with his mate Marble and his Negro slave Neb. 
The skipper and the mate have been discussing the propriety of 
bearing a part in the action, when the following extract begins. 

“ Marble and I conversed a little longer on this subject, when a gun fired 
from the upper-deck gave us notice that the game was about to begin. Each 
hastened to his intended post without more words. When I reached the quar- 
ter-deck, everything denoted the eve of a combat. The ship was under short 
canvass, the men were at quarters, the guns were cast loose and were levelled ; 
the tompions were all out, shot was distributed about the deck ; and here and 
there some old salt of a captain might be seen squinting along his gun, as if 
impatient to begin. A silence like that of a deserted church reigned through- 
out the ship. Had one been on board her intended adversary at that same in- 
stant, he would have been deafened by the clamour, and confused with the hur- 
ried and disorderly manner in which preparations that were long before com- 
ag on board the British were still in progress on board the Frenchman. 

our years earlier, the same want of preparation had given Nelson his great 
victory at the Nile. ‘The French, in order to clear their outer batteries, had 
lumbered those in-shore; and when half their enemies unexpectedly passed 
inside, they found their ships were not prepared to fire—ships that were vir- 
tually beaten before they had discharged an effective shot. 

“¢ Wallingford,’ said my old friend the Captain, as soon as I approached 
him, ‘ you have nothing to do here. It would not be proper for you to take a 
part in this action, and it would be folly to expose yourself without an object.’ 

“JT am quite aware of all this, Captain Rowley; but I have thought your 
kindness to me was so great as to permit me to be a looker-on. I may be of 
some service to the wounded, if to nothing else ; and I hope you think me too 
much of an officer to get in the way.’ 

“*] am not certain, Sir, I ought to permit any thing of the sort,’ returned 
the old man gravely. ‘ This fighting is serious business, and no one should 
meddle with it whose duty does not command it of him. See here, Sir,’ point- 
ing at the French frigate, which was about two cables-lengths distant, with 
her top-gallant-sails clewed up and the courses in the brails—‘ in ten minutes 
we shall be hard at it; and 1 leave it to yourself to say whether prudence does 
not require that you should go below.’ 

“] had expected this ; and, instead of contesting the matter, I bowed, and 
walked off the quarter-deck, as if about to comply. * Out of sight, out of mind,’ 
I thought ; it would be time enough to go below when I had seen the beginning 
of the affair! In the waist I passed the Marines, drawn up in military array, 
with their officer as attentive to dressing them in line as if the victory depended 
On its accuracy. On the forecastle I found Neb, with his hands in his pockets, 
watching the maneuvres of the French as the cat watches those of the mouse. 
The fellow’s eye was alive with interest ; and I saw it was useless to think of 
sending him below. As for the officers, they had taken their cue from the 


Captain, and only smiled goodnaturedly as I passed them. The First Lieutenant, 





however, was an exception. 
and I make no doubt, had I not been so hospitably taken into the cabin, we 
should all have got an earlier taste of his humour. 

“There is too much good stuff in that fellow,’ he drily remarked in pagg. 
ing, pointing towards Neb at the same time, ‘ for-him to be doing nothing at g 
moment like this.’ 

“*We are neutrals as respects France, Mr. Clements,’ I answered; ‘and jt 
would not be right for us to take part in your quarrels. I will not hesitate tg 
say, however, that I have received so much kindness on board the Briton, that 
I should feel miserable in not being permitted to share your danger. Some. 
thing may turn up that will enable me to be of assistance—ay, and Neb too,’ 

“ The man gave me a keen look, muttered something between his teeth, and 
walked aft, whither he was proceeding when we met. 1 looked in the direction 
in which he went, and could see he was speaking in a surly way to Captain 
Rowley. The old gentleman cast a look forward, shook a finger at me, then 
smiled in his benevolent way, and turned, as I thought, to look for one of the 
Midshipmen who acted as his Aids. At that moment the Frenchman wentig 
stays, delivering his whole broadside, from aft forward, as the guns bore. The 
shot told on the British spars smartly, though only two hulled her. Ag g 
matter of course, this turned the thoughts of Captain Rowley to the mai 
business in hand, and I was forgotten. As for Neb, he immediately made him. 
self useful. A shot cut the main-spring-stay, just above his head; and before 
I had time to speak, the fellow seized a stopper, and caught one of the ends of 
the stay, applied the stopper, and was hard at work in bringing the rope intg 
its proper place, and in preparing it again to bearastrain. The boatswaig 
applauded his activity, sending two or three forecastle-men to help him. From 
that moment Neb was as busy as a bee aloft ; now appearing, through openings 
in the smoke, on this yard-arm, now on that; his face on a broad grin when. 
ever business of more importance than common was to be done. Briton 
might have had older and more experienced seamen at work in her rigging that 
day, but not one that was more active, more ready when told what to «lo, or 
more athletic. The gaieté de ceur with which this Black exerted himself in the 
midst of that scene of strife, clamour, and bloodshed, has always preseated it. 
self to my mind as truly wonderful. 

“Captain Rowley did not altcr his course, or fire a gun in answer to the ga 
lute he received, though the two ships were scarcely a cable-length asunder 
when the Frenchman began. The Briton stood steadily on; and the two ships 
passed cach other within pistol-sbot a minute or two later, when we let fly all 
our larboard guns. This was the beginning of the real war, and warm enoughit 
was for half an hour or more,—our ship coming round as soon as she had fired, 
when the two frigates closed broadside and broadside, both running off nearly 
dead before the wind. I do not know how it happened, but when the head- 
yards were swung I found myself pulling at the fore-brace like a dray-horse, 
The master’s mate, who commanded these braces, thanked me for my assist 
ance, in a cheerful voice, saying, ‘ We'll thrash ‘em in an hour, Captain Wale 
lingford.’ This was the first consciousness I had that my hands had entered 
into the affair at all! 

“ T had now an opportunity of ascertaining what a very different thing it is 
to be a spectator in such a scene from being an actor. Ashamed of the forget+ 
fulness that had sent me to the brace, I walked on the quarter-deck, where 
blood was already flowing freely. Everybody but myself was at work for life 
or death. In 1803, that mongrel gun the carronade had come into general use; 
and those on the quarter-deck of the Briton were beginning to fly round and 
look their owners in the face, when they vomited their contents, as they grew 
warm with the explosion. Captain Rowley, Clements, and the Master, were 
all here; the first and last attending to the trimming of the sails, while the 
First Lieutenant looked a little after the battery, and a little at everything else 
Scarce a minute passed that shot did not strike somewhere, though it was prine 
pally aloft; and the wails of the hurt, the revolting part of every serious com: 
bat, began to mingle in the roar of the contest. The English, I observed, 
fought sullenly, though tley fought with all their hearts. Occasionally a 
cheer would arise in some part of the ship; but these, and the cries of the 
hurt, were almost all the sounds that were heard, except those of the conflict, 
with an occasional call or a word of encouragement from some officer. 

“Warm work, Wallingford,’ Captain Rowley said, as I came close upon 
him in the smoke. ‘ You have no business here, but I like to sce the face of a 
friend notwithstandivg. You have been looking about you; how do you think 
it is going?’ 

“« This ship will—must beat, Captain Rowley. 
are most beautiful.’ 

«¢ Ay—IJ’m glad to hear you say as much, Wallingford, for I know you are 
aseaman. Just go down on the gun-deck and cast an eye around you ; thea 
come up, and tell me how things look there.’ 

“Here I was, fairly inlisted as an Aid. Down I went, however: and sucha 
scene I never had witnessed before, certainly, Although the season had well 
advanced into the autumn, the weather was so warm that half the men had 
stripped for the toil—and toil it is to work heavy guns for hours at a time, 
under the excitement of battle : a toil that may not be felt at the time, perhaps, 
but which leaves a weariness like that of disease behind it. Many of the sea- 
men fought in their trousers alone; their long hard cues lying on their naked 
backs, which resembled those of so many athlete prepared for the arena. The 
gun-deck was full of smoke, the priming burned in-board producing that effect; 
though the powder which exploded in the guns was sent, with its flames and 
sulphurous wreaths, in long lines from the ports towards the enemy. The 
place appeared a sort of Pandemonium to me. I could perceive men moving 
about in the smoke, rammers and sponges whirling in their hands, guns reeling 
inward, ay, even leaping from the deck, under the violence of the recoils; 
officers signing with their swords to add emphasis to their orders, boys running 
to and fro on their way to and from the magazines, shot tossed from hand to 
hand ; and, to give its fiercest character to all, the dead and dying weltering 2 
their blood amid-ships. 

“Of the maneuvres of this combat I know scarcely anything. My atten: 
tion was drawn in-board ; for, having nothing to do, 1 could not but watch the 
effect of the enemy’s fire on the Briton, as well as the manner in which the 
English repaid all they received. | While standing near the main-mast ia the 
battery that was not engaged, Marble made me out in the smoke, and came 
up to speak to me. sr 

“Them Frenchmen are playing their parts like men,’ he said. ‘ There’s 4 
shot just gone through the cook’s coppers, and another through the boats. By 
the Lord Harry, if the boys on this deck do not bestir themselves, we shall get 
licked! I wouldn’t be licked by a Frenchman on any account, Miles. Even 
little Kitty would point her finger at me.’ 

“* We are only passengers, you know, Moses: and can have little concern 
with victory or defeat, so long as the striped and starred bunting has nothing 
to do with the credit of the thing.’ 

“*] am not so sure of that, Miles. 
passenger. ‘There! just look at that, now! 
half our guns will be silenced.’ Z z d 

“'T'wo shot had come in together as Marble thus interrupted himself; one’ 
them knocking away the side of a port, while the other laid four men of its 
gun on the deck. ‘This gun was on the point of being discharged as the ine 
was inflicted; but the loss of its captain prevented it from being fired. ‘The 
Lieutenant of the division caught the match from the fallen seaman, gave it a 
puff with his breath, and applied it to the priming. As the gun came leaping 
in, the Lieutenant turned his head to see where he could best find men to sup 
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e asked no questions, but merely looked in our direction. 





the place of those who had been killed or wounded. His eyes fell on us. | think it in substance about as immoral a piece as we ever looked into. Without 


the grossness of the older comedy, it exhibits a society equally corrupt; but 


« ¢ Ay, ay, Sir,’ said Marble, stripping off his jacket, and taking the tobacco | it is devoid of the wit, gayety, and dramatic action that distinguished the 


from his mouth. ‘ In one moment—just hold on till I’m ready.’ 


comic writers from WycHERLY to SHERIDAN. Neither can we consider it, as 


“J scarce knew whether to remonstrate or not; but hard at it he went: | the writer intimates, a true picture of the world in which she lived: at all 
and, delighted by his zeal, the officer clapped him on the back, leaving him to | events, were it worth the while, we could go over the piece and appropriate 
act as captain of the gun. Afraid the contagion might extend to myself, I | characters, incidents, and almost sentiments, to previous plays. There is @ 
turned, ascended the ladder, and was immediately on the quarter-deck again. | polite elegance in the language, and that is about all for which The Fashion~ 
Here I found old Captain Rowley, with his hat off, cheering his men; the | able Friends is remarkable. 


Frenchman’s main-top-mast having just gone over his side. It was not a time 


The Life of Lady Russewu is a pattern of biography in which digression and 


to make my report, nor was any needed just then; so I walked aft as far asthe | reflection predominate over narrative. So little is known of the incidents 


taffrail, in order to get out of the way, and to make my observations as much 
removed from the smoke as possible. This was the only opportunity I enjoyed 


ofnoting the relative positions as well as conditions of the two vessels. 


“The Briton had suffered heavily aloft; but all her principal spars still 


stood. On the other hand, her antagonist had lost both main and mizen-t 
masts, and her fire had materially slackened within the last fifteen minu 


She was falling more under a quarter-raking fire, too, from her people’s losing 
command of their ship; the two frigates having, some time before, come by 
the wind—the Englishman a little on the Frenchman’s weather-quarter. As 
js usual in a heavy cannonade and a moderate breeze, the wind had died away, 
or become neutralized by the concussions of the guns, and neither combatant 
moved much from the position he occupied. Still, the Briton had ber yards 


knowingly braced, while those of her enemy were pretty much at sixes and 


sevens. Under such circumstances, it was not difficult to predict the result of 


the engagement; more especially as the spirits of the Britons seemed to be 
rising with the duration of the combat. 

« | was still making my observations when I heard the crack of a shot and 
the ripping of plank on the forward part of the quarter-deck. A little group 
collected around a falling man ; and I thought I caught a glimpse of Captain 
Rowley’s uniform and epaulettes in the sufferer. In an instant I was on the 
spot. Sure enough, there was my old friend grievously wounded. Clements 
was also there. Catching my eye, he observed, ‘ As you are doing nothing, Sir, 
will you assist in carrying Captain Rowley below ?’ 

“ J did not like the manner in which this was gaid, nor the expression of the 
First Lieutenant’s eye while saying it. ‘They seemed to me to add, ¢ I shall 
now command this ship, and we shail see if new lords don’t produce new laws.’ 
I complied, however, of course ; and, aided by two of his own servants, [ got the 
poor old man into the gun-room. ‘The instant the surgeon cast his eyes on 
the injuries, I saw by his countenance there was no hope. His words soon 
confirmed the bad news, 

“The Captain cannot live half-an-hour,’ this gentleman said to me aside; 
‘and all we can do will be to give him what he asks for. At present he is 
stupified by the shock of the blow, but in a few minutes he will probably ask 
for water, or wine and water: I wish, Sir, you would indulge him in his wishe 
for you can have no duty to call you on deck. This will be a lucky hit for 
Clements, who will run off with more than half the credit of the battle, tho 
I fancy the Frenchman has as much as be wants already.’ 

“ And so it turned out literally in the end. About twenty minutes after I 
went below, during which time the Briton did most of the fighting, we heard 
the cheer of victory on deck. The sounds appeared to cause the wounded man 
to revive. 

“¢What means that, Wallingford?’ he asked, in a stronger voice than I 
could have thought it possible for him to use. ‘ What do these cheers mean, 
my young friend?’ . 

“*They mean, Captain Rowley, that you have conquered—that you are 
master of the French frigate.’ 

“¢Master! am I master of my own life? Of what use is victory tome now ? 
I shall die—die soon, Wallingford, and there will bean end of it ali! 
wife will call this a melancholy victory.’ 

“ Alas! what could I say? These words were only tootrue os respected 
himself, and, I dare say, as respected his wife also. Die he did, and in my 
presence, and that calmly, with all his senses about him: but I could see he 
had his doubts whether a little lustre like that which attended his end was 
fulfilling all the objects of his being. The near view of death places a man on 
amoral eminence, whence he commands prospects before and bebind, on each 
side and on every side, enabling him to overlook th iole scene of life from its 
commencement to its close, and to form an opinion of his own place in a drama 
that is about to close. Like many of those who exhibit themselves f.r our 
amusement and to.purchase our applause, he is only too apt to quit the stage 
less satisfied with his own performances than the thoughtless multitude, who, 
regarding merely the surfaces of things, are too often loudest in their approba- 
tion when there is the least to praise.” 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From October 4th to October 10th. 
Bocks. 

Life and Times of Louis Philippe King of the French. By the Reverend 
G.N. Wricut, M.A., Author of “Life and Reign of William the 
Fourth,” &e. 

The Dark Falcon. A Tale of the Attruck. By J. B. Fraser, Esq., 
Author of “ The Kuzzilbash,” &c. In four volumes. 

Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. 

Rides in the Pyrenees. By Miss Sexiva Bunbury, Author of “ Combe 
Abbey,” &c. In two volumes. 


A Comparative View of Social Life in England and France, from the 

* Restoration of Charles the Second to the present time. By the Editor 

of Madame Du Deffand’s Letters. ‘To which are now first added, The 
Lives of the Marquise Du Defland and of Rachel Lady Russell ; Fa- 
shionable Friends, a Comedy, &c. By the same Author, A new 
edition in two volumes. 
[The first volume of this work was originally published in 1828, and the second 
in 1831, when they were respectively noticed in the Spectator. The additional 
matter of the present edition is rather a collection of old productions than 
anything new or even striking in itself; as if the authoress, Miss Berry, 
wished to bring together her writings. The defence of Watrone from 
the attack of the Edinburgh Review, and the biographical notice of Ma- 
dame Du Derranp, are reprinted from the editions of WALPoLE’s Corre- 
spondence, edited, we believe, by Miss Berry. The comedy called The 
Fashionable Friends was unsuccessfully produced at Drury Lane in 1802, A 
brief comparison of Lady Russevn and Madame De Seviens, together with 
Lady Russewt’s Life, probably appear for the first time, though they seem to 
have been composed some years ago. 

With the weakness inherent in human nature, our authoress scems to ascribe 
the ill success of her comedy to a report which attributed its authorship to a 
-Fic-nic Club then existing, which the pit-fil/fing public had endowed with a 
power of propagating loose principles and profligate wit.” The audience came 
Predetermined to damn; writing ancnymously, the dramatist had no friends to 

Secure a fair hearing”; and “the newspapers of the day lavished abuse” 
Upon the play. All this may have had its influence; but we consider the judg- 
Ment right. Acquitting Miss Berry of any wish to promote immorality, we 








of her life, that a very few pages would suffice to describe them; but, making 
this Life ber text, Miss Berry has produced a very elegant and agreeable dis- 
course about Lady Russevu and her family. ] 
My Unele the Clockmaker ; a Tale. By Mary Howrrr. 

[ This publication seems designed to form one of a series of “ ‘Tales for the People 
and their Children ”: it is in reality a juvenile book planned and executed on & 
false principle. It has not the ornate elaboration of Geotfrey Crayon’s tales; 
but, like those productions, the story is subordinate to the essay ; descriptions, 
and what may be termed descriptive occurrences, are exhibited in minute de- 
tail, as if the writer were challenging attention to her skill rather than noting 
things which were necessary to the progress of a narrative. The groundwork of 
the story is taken from the common stock of common novels, not particularly 
improved by being applied to the juvenile tale. Everything is the exception of 
life, not its rule: an odd family of country gentlemen, who give the estate to 
the oldest son and let the younger sons become gentlemanly vagabonds, whence 
the clockmaker is descended ; the usual roguish lawyer, who, with the accident 
of bad times, ruins a worthy family, reducing the squire with his wife and 
children to a state of penury and worldly degradation, from which they are 
rescued by the clockmaker, returning home with a fortune. Mary Howitt 
appears to have further aimed at pointing a moral against primogeniture 
and in favour of dissent; which still further complicates a tale that is as far 
removed from the usual probabilities of life, or consistency of conduct, as well 
can be—a mixture of the Minerva press and the melodrama. ‘The execution 
is entitled to higher praise: it is worthy of the writer. ‘The descriptions of 
rural scenery and rustic characters, with some sketches of persons in a higher 
grade, are very truthful and cffective; though perhaps rather heavy, by being 
over-laboured. ‘The objection to Wy Unele the Clockmaker only extends to the 
tale—to the conduct of the story, and to the artistical manner in which, in @ 
literary point of view, it is carried on. ] 





lads. By J. E. Carpenter. A new edition. 
poet whcse name was unknown to us, though we 
of his productions, or at least with their 
‘Oh ! guard heras a treasure,” “ Beautiful 
|, have met the eye in play-bills where a 
shop-windows, where the pictured page hag 
probably attracted the mind from the name of the writer. The character of the 
songs and ballads corresponds with the notion this kind of popularity indi- 
the meaning very clear, the sentiments by no means startling in their 
the versification running, and the general character elegant and ani- 
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Mitgliede der [ ersi zu Cambridg 
[ This lengthy titlepage declares that Mr. rrs1r’s Grammar is intended for those 
Germans who, not contented with a profound study of grammatical rules, wish 









also to penetrate into the spirit of the English language, attain a critical knowe 
ledge of its best classics, and acquire a natural, accurate, and ciegant style. 
Titlepages of this kind are apt to remind one of the pictures outside of wilds 

vans, raising expectations the interior cannot gratify. Anu examina 





r. Hirs7’s quarto (!) bas convinced us that in bis case the suspicion 
was just. It is the substance of Linptey Murray and Waker broken up 
into analytical tables, in which the excessive subdivision and ciassilication 
which is the besetting sin of one echool of German writers is exaggerated be 
yond all bounds. It would require as long a time to master Mr. Hisst’s dis 
tinctions and definitions as a foreigner usually requires to master our language ; 
and after they were learned, the study of the language would still have to be 
begun. The work is commonplace in its matter, with an affectation «7 origin= 
ality and scientific arrangement in its form, that renders it, if not unintelligible, 
at least useless as a grammar. | 

Rambles by Rivers : the Dudden ; the Mole; the Arun, Adur, ant 
the Lea; the Dove. By James Tuorn. With numerous 
from the drawings of the Author. (Kuight’s Weekly Volume for All 

















Readers. ) 
[An agreeable, intelligent, gossipy guide to the picturesque beauties and 
poetical associations of these pretty little rivers, with topographical notices of 
the places in their vicinity ; a nice book for the pocket of the angler or pedese 
trian. | 


Travels in Scotland. By J. G. Kons, Author of “ Travels in Ireland,” 
&c. Translated from the German. With Notes by the ‘drausiator, in 
correction or elucidation of M. Koll’s observations. 
{The completion of the cheap aud “unmutilated” edition of this traveller ; 
forming a neat enough little volume. ] 
| SERIALS. 
The Lives of the English Saints. Nos. VI. and Vil. 
[ The sixth number of this semi-Romish publication contains the biography of 
: er than eight saints and saiutesses. 
From the numerous biogra; ‘ adver= 
tised as to come, the Evglish soil would seem to have been fruitiul in the pros 
duction of saints. From the two first parts having reached a second edition, 
it would appear that a demand exists for this species of literature ; though it 
robably originates as much in literary curiosity as religious interest. The 
tyle of the books is certainly elegant ; the matter a variety to the bouks of the 


ay ; and the subject a singular branch of literature, though it would be easily 


isplayed in a more philosophical manner. 

Zreland. Parts lV. V. and VI. 
[These three parts bring down the history of Ireland to the Union; the stae 
tistics being displayed at convenient intervals. ‘The historical portion begins 
with SrRAFFORD’S government, detailing its oppressions at great length; and 
the same course is pursued throughout, especially in the last Irish Mebellion. 
This gives more personal interest to the narrative than a compreucusive ac- 
count of the larger events, but is not so historical. } 

The New Phantasus. By Hexry Morwey. Part L. — : . 
[Little tales aud verses about flowers and fairies ; innocent in their prettiness, 
and of a sentimental cast with moral purpose, suited to the youthful tancy.] 
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MUSIC. 


THE GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

Ir not financially considered completely successful, the late festival has 
go nearly achieved that point, and has done such credit to the judicious 
and spirited measures of its patrons in the town and country, as to re- 
vive hopes of the permanent reéstablishment of the triennial meeting of 
the Three Choirs, by indicating the path which they must pursue in 
their future performances. To lose the influence on the musical pro- 
gress of England which these meetings have quietly exercised for a 
long period, would be discouraging; but to lose it for want of a little 
discretion, mortifying in the extreme. The policy of supporting old 
institutions, that unite all classes of society on one common ground of 
feeling and sentiment, becomes daily more evident; so that, even placing 
temporarily out of view the particular interests of music, this considera- 
tion alone should stimulate exertion in their behalf. 

In the management of festivals there are peculiar and local difficulties 
to contend with; and the man who can meet them in all their aspects 
and varieties—pay expenses, content stewards, satisfy the pubiic, and 
do something for the art—performs a very uncomnion and arduous feat. 
He must be (supposing him practically concerned as conductor) an 
artist in the taste and character of his selections, a general in tact and 
foresight, a dramatic manager in the prudence of his engagements and 
in his estimate of the public, a man of address and of impenetrable 
nerve. Amidst the storm and confusion of the time, in which every 
music meeting has from its conflicting interests a full share, he must be 
as arock: preached at, assailed by party, deaf alike to the influence of 
friends and the abuse of foes, he must command success by steady 
adherence to a judicious, well-disposed plan. It is in truth no very 
pleasing picture that the post of authority at a festival presents to those 
who have been admitted behind the curtain; yet when these perform- 
ances have proved successful, it has rather been by the courage, pru- 
dence, and inflexibility of one man, than the various counsel of any set 
of stewards, carried out as far as it could be by some feeble and com- 
plaisant instrument of a conductor. Too niggardly an outlay may con- 
tribute as much as profusion to failure: it is for one experienced person 
to see the just bearings of expense and econcmy, and to decide what it 
may be fitting to adventure in new singers, new music, and such attrac- 
tions as shall not interfere with the staple pleasures of a recurring per- 
formance. The post of manager or conductor of a festival, responsible 
as it is, yet committed to a person of due sagacity and experience, may 
be discharged with as much success in the Midland Counties as it has 
been at Norwich—in some respects, the marine boundary of the county 
especially considered, one of the most disadvantageous of conceivable 
localities. So much for what we esteem the powers and qualifications 
of a good conductor in influencing the affairs of a festival. 

The mistake of engaging the whole expensive set of Italian opera- 
singers for the service of the Three Choirs isnow well understood. We can 
easily fancy how agreeable it may have been to some of the country- 
gentlemen stewards to revive certain of their town associations in the 
midst of their ancestral oaks—to meet Grisi, and others of her genial 
cast, in anterooms—to flutter about with those undefinable anxieties 
that give a physiognomical character to stewards, now offering an arm, 
now winning a smile, or swallowing hock at supper with a graceful 
acknowledgment of serene satisfaction. Italian syrens and others have 
exhibited very good appetites at the Festival-suppers in Worcester ; 
and the stewards, indulging their gentlemanlike and hospitable feelings, 
have postponed all considerations for the present pleasure. It is the 
guests, however, rather than the suppers, that have made the fabric 
of the Midland Festivals to totter. An Italian opera-singer is a doubt- 
ful attraction to the humbler class of the audience—none at all to those 
who come from their seats, and in carriages which have rolled almost 
nightly to the opera throughout the London season. The opera-singer, 
besides being generally uninstructed in the classical music of his own 
country, or that of Germany, is always out of his element in a festival, 
especially in those cathedral performances, the genius of which is yet 
so well understood by habit and education here. Awed by solemnities 
with which climate and constitution indispose him to sympathize—em- 
barrassed by music with the true style of which he is unacquainted— 
he fails in every thing but the carrying off his large engagement. 
And whose fault? We might as well expect that a choirman, because 
he has a good voice, shall doff his surplice, and, without previous pre- 
paration, exhibit considerable talent in the opera buffa. Universal as 
musical expression is, it has some peculiar and national paths which 
must not be interfered with or encroached upon. 

The programme of the Gloucester Festival has been charged with 
some want of novelty in the plan. It appears to us, however, to have 
ventured in that track as far as it could with safety. One novelty was 
the improved version of Samson, introduced by Professor TayLor at 
the Norwich Festival; in which the libretto is not only considerably 
elevated in interest by the original text of the Samson Agonistes, but 
the dramatic opposition and contrasts of the successive pieces are more 
studiously developed. Opposed as we are in theory to the alteration of 
original works, this appears to us not only expedient as conducive to 
popularity, but in point of taste a positive improvement; for here we 

















have the fine poetry of Miron awakening another sense, combined | 


with as rare a selection from the works of HANDEL; and the interest 
derived from their union fully vindicates the policy of the arranger. We 
have observed that the audience of a festival delight to follow in their 
books the dramatic features of an oratorio well and closely developed. 
Fragmentary collections of song, devoid of all continuous interest, are 
generally a doubtful speculation in the manufacture of a concert. ‘The 
Lob-gesang of MENDELSSOHN, the great novelty of the Gloucester 
Festival, proved very gratifying to the assembled musicians; though 
it is not to be expected that music of this class will at once create that 
general effect in the country that HanpexL and Haypw and the full- 
voiced choir of Crorr and Purce uy are wout to do. The Messiah ends 
every performance by prescriptive right: and we really think that in 
seeing due proportion between the new and old nothing has been want- 
ing,—the Lob-gesany having been the commendable effort of this festival. 

‘The evening concerts exhibit a large but not more than an average 
share of commonplace. What is to be done? ApaAms’s quadrille-baud 
are waiting to tune, and the ladies are waiting to dance—“ their souls 
in arms and eager for the fray.” In concert-bills, and in criticism 
occasionally, there must be “place aux dames ”—here it is the undis- 





| 
puted right of the great ornaments of the festival. Long may the 
dazzling beauty of fair “ Young England,” fairest in the country, be. 
stow at the fancy-ball or masquerade the last amenities of a joyous ang 
recreative season,— beaming satisfaction in the waltz, mazurka, ang 
polka, amidst a rabble of costumed heroes, from the togaed senator to 
the dustman! Happy groups, pleasing dissipations, that appeal alike to 
the girl of fifteen and the old gentleman of sixty ! 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 
On the 13th May, at Karori, near Wellington, New Zealand, the Lady of Mr. Justicg 
Cuapman, of 4 son. 

On the 3d October, at Lewes, the Wife of the Rev. Wiit1am Epwarp ALtragp 
Rector of Southease, of a daughter : 
Ou the 3d, at Montreal, Sevenoaks, Kent, the Viscountess HoLMESDALE, of a son, 

On the 5th, at the Vicarage of East Brent, Sumersetshire, the Hon. Mrs. Wituay 
Towry Law, of a daughter. 

On the 6th, at Haversham House, near Milnthorpe, the Lady of George Epwagy 
Winson, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 7th, at Gleverinug, the Lady Huntrneriep, of a daughter. 

On the 8th, in Grusvenor Square, Lady Winnrnoton, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 2d, at Skendleby Charch, Jonny Batierr Fretcuer, Esq., of Woodthorp, 
Lincolnshire, and Pagham, Sussex, to SARAH VERE, youngest daughter of Joan Hy, 
LAND, Esq., of Skendleby Thorpe, Liucolnshire. 

Oo the 4th, at Westerham, Anpert, fourth son of Sir Joun Henry Petty, Bart., of 
Upton, Essex, to Barbara Etven, eldest surviving daughter of the Rev. Troms 
SrreatFie.p, of Chartsedge, Kent. 

On the Sth, at St. Maryleboue Charch, Rrc#arp Price, Esq., of Highfields Park, 
Withyham, Sussex, to Emriy, daughter of Tuomas JouN BurooyNe, Esq., of Stratforg 
Place. 

On the Sth. at Aldstoue Moor, the Rev. Octavius James, A.M., to JANE Katuennge 
Henen, eldest daughter of the late Captain Bow.sy, R.A. 

Ou the 9th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, having been previously married jg 
France according to the rites of the Catholic Church, H. Asuron, Esq., eldest son of 
the late John Ashton, Esq., of the Grauge, Cheshire, to Mademoiselle CLEMENT pe 14 
Breragne, Département de la Loire Interieure, France, and niece to the late Marstyj 
Jourdan, 

Ou the 10th, at St. Luke’s, Norwood, Surrey, Groroe Hansarp, Esq., of Lincola's 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law, aud youngest son of James Hansard, Esq., of Hendon, Middjs. 
sex, to Amesta, eldest daughter of Naruanien Danpo, Esq., of the former place, 

DEATHS. 

On the 25:h June, at Mhow, in the East Indies, Epmonn Georce Niconay, Esq., latg 
a Captain of her Majesty's Twenty-ninth Regiment, and last surviving son of the late 
Lieateuant-General Sir Wiiliam Nicolay, K.C.H. 

Oo the 4th August, at Anmedaugger, Freperick Austin Ricwarpson, Esq., Assist. 
ant- Surgeon to the Hon. East India Company, last surviving son of Major Richardson, 
Cressweil Park, Blackheath 5 in his 26th year. 

On the 12th, at Bangalore, Captain Joan W. Barry, Fifteenth Hussars, son of the 
late Dr. Baird, of the Hon. East India Company’s Service, Bombay. 

On the 12th, at Madras, Henrterra, Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Mcseaty; 
in her dist year, 

On the 4th October, Lieutenant Joun Lewts, Forty-eighth_ Regiment Madras Native 
Infantry, only sou of the late Rear-Admiral Lewis. 

On the 5th, at Ormeau, the Marquis of Doneaat ; in his 76th year. 

On the 5th, at the Grove, Holloway, Marta Maraaret, Wife of B, P. Capper, Esqy 
many years Superintendent of Alieus, Whitehall; in her 67th year. 

On the 5th, in Tonbridge Street, New Road, Mr. Wittram Hurrman, the Chinese 
and Orieutal scholar. 

On the 6th, at Dublin, Lady Heyrespury. 

On the 6th, at Brighton, Lady Wayrer, the Wife of Sir George Hayter, Principal 
Painter in Ordinary to her Majesty. 

On the 7th, at Upminster Hall, Essex, Coampron Enwarp Branritu, Esq., late Cap 
tain in the Third or King’s Own Dragoons, and for many years Deputy-Lieuteuant avd 
a Magistrate of the county; in his 5oth year, 

On the 8th, at Ampthill Cottage, Bedfordshire, Mr. Davin M’Lavcutan ; iu his 
91st year. 

Ou the 8th, Joun H. Jupsen junior, Esq., surgeon, Ware, Herts; in his 40th year, 

On the 9th, iu Grosvenor Street, the Very Rev. Roserr Hoveson, D.D., Dean of 
Carlisle, and Rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

On the 10th, in Finsbury Circus, the Rev. Jostan Pratt, B.D., Vicar of St 
Stephen’s, Coleman Street, and formerly for many years Secretary to the Church 
Missionary Society ; in his 76th year. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orricr, Oct, 8.—6th Drags.—Capt. the Hon. H. Crichton to be Major, by pure 
chase, vice Wollaston, who ietires; Lieut. H. J. Denny to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Crichton ; Cornet W. M. Powell to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Denny, 13th Light 
Drags.--F. W. Hervey, Geut. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Whitehead, promoted ia 
the 7th Foot. 3d Foot—Eusigu W. Howard, from the 43d Fout, to be Lieut, by pur 
chase vice Handfield, who retires. 7th Foot— Lieut. A. Fraser to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Talbot, who retires ; Cornet F. J. G. Whitehead, from the 13th Light Drags. tobe 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Fraser. 30th Foot—F, A. Edwardes, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Molyueux, appointed to the 43d Foot. 3ist Foot—Major J. Byrne to be 
Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Van Cortlandt, who retires; Brevet Major G. Baldwin to 
be Major, by purchase, vice Byrne; Lieut. R. J. Eagar to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Baldwin ; Ensign J. Brenchley to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Eagar ; H. C. Smith, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Brenchley. 34th Foot—Lieut. T. Bourke to be 
Adjt. vice Talbot, promoted, 43d Foot—Eusigu C. B. Molyneux, from the 30th Foot, 
to be Eusign, vice Howard, promoted in the 3d Foot. 63d Fuot—Lieut. J. Thorp to be 
Paymaster, vice R. Lane, who retires upon half-pay. 72d Foot—Eusign A. D, Thellus 
son to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Corbett, who retires; W. H. D. Fitzgerald, Geat. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Thellussou. 73th Foot—Lieut. E. Ricard to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Simeon, who retires ; Eusigu C. Macheu to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Ricard; V. J. Watson, Gent. to be Eusigu by purchase, vice Machen. : 

Commissariat.— Deputy-Assistant Commissary-General T. Grakam to be Assistant 
Commissary-Geueral ; Commissariat-Clerk H. A. Oriel to be Deputy-Assistant Comms 
sary-General, : 

Errata in the Gazettes of June 14.and July 23.—3d West India Regt.—For Eusiga 
Augus M’Taggart to be Lieut. vice Glen, promoted, read Ensign Augus M’Taggatt 0 
be Lieut. vice Reynolds, dec.; for Eusigu Francis James Cox to be Lieut. vice Reynolds, 
dec., read Ensigu Francis James Cox tu be Lieut. vice Gleu, promoted. : 

Memrandum—The Christian names of Ensign Baucrolt, of the 3d West India Regt. 
are William Charies, and not Charles William, as previously stated. 

War-orrice, October 11.—4th Foot—Capt. G. T. Hame, from half-pay Unattached, 
to be Capt. vice C. 8. Teale, who exchanges ; Lieut. R. Hawkes to be Capt. by pul 
chase, vice Hume, who retires; Ensigu J. Hallowes to be Lieut. by purchase, vic? 
Hawkes ; G. I. Twemlow, Geut. to be Lusign, by purchase, vice Hallowes. 22d Foot 
—Brevet Lieut.-Col. R. Croker, from half-pay Portuguese Service, to be Capt. vite 
W. B. Kelly, who exchanges; Lieut. E, Dunbar to be Capt, by purchase, vice Croker, 
who retires; Eusign W. IL. Budd to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Dunbar 3; W. tr. > 
Wilton, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Budd. 63d Foot—Lieut. W. Howard, 
from the 3d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Thorp, appointed Paymaster. 8Jth Foot—Ensiga 
W. Duff to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Komer, dec. ; C. H. E. Holloway, Gent. 
to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Daff. 

Brevet—Capt. G. T. Hume, of the 4th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZEITE. 

Tuesday, Oct. 8. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. ; 

Storey and Co. Liverpool, ship-chandlers—Winspear and Co. Liverpool, ‘ere 
—A.aud J. Burton, Skinner Street, furmiture-dea:ers— Kenyon aud Orme, — 
cugravers to calico-printers—Taylor and Shirley, Sheffield, plumbers —G. ane hi . 
Thorp, Clapham Road, liuendrapers—Pattersou and Mercer junior, Bristol, Se 
builders—Nield and Lewis, Nautwich, mercers—P. aud 5S. Kempsou, Birmingn 
millers—Staudford and Freemau, W. odbridge, Suffolk, milliners— Hayes and Hug zee 
Birkevhead, builders—Brown aud Chew, Lower Street, Isiiugton, chemists— Aliso es 
Ranken, London— Chapman and Herbert, Reading, liuendra pers —Obbard aud I _ 
Little George Street, Westminster, booksellers— Hallas aud Co. Huddersfield, bt ists 
Warp-makers—Jehuson and Harris, Dover, booksellers—E. and W. H. Laven 


shipsmiths 
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Huntingdonshire, knackers—Pritty and Hodgson, Bury St. Edmund's, iron- 

Hilder and Henley, Salehurst, Sussex, millers—Wickham and Balding, 

rs—Marsden and Hey, Leeds, shoemakers—Partridge and Tabberner, 

d, Worcestershire—W. and W. Heale junior, Devizes, nurserymen. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Axenurst, ANN, East Malling, baker, to surrender Oct. 26, Nov. 19: solicitors, 
gelby and Mackeson, Sergeant's Inn 3; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Brez, JouN James, Chester, tailor, Oct. 18, Nov. 19: solicitors, Messrs. Norris and 
Co. Bartlett's Buildings; Mr. Thompson, Liverpool ; official assiguee, Mr. Morgan, 

i le 
ci OeTERWORTH, Tuomas Wiiuam, Hulme, draper, Oct. 19, Nov. 8: solicitors, 
Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple ; Messrs. Hitchcock and Co. Manchester ; official 
assiguee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. : < 

DancasTER. Joun, Brighton, painter, Oct. 15, Nov. 13: solicitors, Messrs. Gals- 
worthy and Nichols, Cook’s Court ; official assiguee, Bell. Coleman Street Buildings. 

FLEETHAM, Satnt Anprew, Hartlepool, grocer, Oct. 15, Nov. 26 : solicitors, Messrs. 
Meggison and Pringle, King’s Road; Messrs. Wilson and Turnbull, Hartlepool; official 
assignee, Mr. Wakley, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. : 

PenusstER, ADELE, Bentinck’s Terrace, Regent's Park, lodging-housekeeper, Oct. 
93, Nov. 26: solicitor, Mr. Christmas, Raymond’s Buildings ; official assignee, Mr. 
Graham, Coleman Street. uy 

Paror, Jonny, aud Brapy, Henry, Kingston-upon-Hall, brush-mannfacturers, Oct. 18, 

‘ov. 13; sclicitors, Messrs. Willis and Co, Tokenhouse Yard; Messrs. Colbeck and 
Thompson, Hull; Messrs. Horsfall and Harrison, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. 
Freeman, Leeds. ‘ 

Puostey, Danren, Great Distaff Lane, warehouseman, Oct. 15, Nov. 13: solicitors, 
Messrs. Sole, Aldermanbury; official assizuee, Jolinson, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Riomaen, Epwarp, Liverpool, wiue-dealer, Oct. 13, Nov. 19; solicitors, Messrs. 
Chester and Co. Staple Inn; Mr. Hodgsou, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Caze- 
nove, Liverpool. 

RoskeLt, Nicroxas, Liverpool, merchaut. Oct. 21, Nov. 13:  sclicitors, Messrs, 
Sharpe and Co, Bedford Row ; Messrs. Lowndes and Co. Liverpvol ; official assiguee, 
Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

TarsTaaM, Jon, Basford, Nottinghamshire, beerhousekeeper, Oct. 25, Nov. 13: soli- 
citors, Messrs Baxter, Lincolu’s Inu Fields ; Mr. Wells, Nottingham; Messrs. Payne 
and Co. Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

WanostxocutT, Nicnoras, Heath Cottage, Blackheath Hill, boarding house-keeper, 
Oct. 26, Nov. 19: solicitor, Mr. Thomas, Fen Court, Fenchurch Sireet; official 
assignee. Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

West, Farperick Henry, High Street. Shoreditch, victualler, Oct. 15, Nov. 21: solici- 
tor, Swan, Great Kuightrider Street; official assignee, Turquand, Old Jewry Chambers, 

DIVIDENDS. 

Noy. 1, Young, Aldermanbury, laceman—Oct. 31, Ifill and Wackerbarth, Leaden- 
hall Street, insurance-agents— Nov. 6. Harvey, Wandsworth, inukeeper— Nov. 2, Bar- 
ham, Emsworth, Hampshire, linendraper—Oct. 31, Senior, Kirkheaton, fancy-cloth- 
manufarturer— Oct. 31, Meadows, Wavertree, near Liverpool, miller— Nov. 1, Ver- 
non, Monks Coppeuhall, Cheshire, victualler—Nov. 1, Darcy and Dierden, Sutton, 
Lancashire, alkali maunufacturers— Nov. 6, Dickinson and Throp, Blackburn, iron- 
founders—Nov. 1, Mallalieu, Saddleworth, woollen-manufacturer—Nov. 1, Sadler, 
Cheltenham, linendraper—Nov. 4, Monk, Nottingham, currier—Oct. 31, Gallimore, 
Stone, priuter—Oct. 31, Hocknell, Stone, iuukeeper—No. 7. Bates, Birmingham, 
factor—Nov. 14. Hilton, Tipton, currier—Oct. 29, H. J d J. Dixon, Kidderminster, 
carpet-manufacturers—Nov. 5, Holt, Grantham, tea-dealer—Oct. 29, Robinson, Not- 
tingham, printer. 


framsey, 
mongers— 

ristol, groce| 
Windmill En 

















CERTIFICATES, 
Tu be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting, 

Nov. 2. Harding, Southampton Street, Camberwell, grocer — Nov. 5, Harvey, Wands- 
worth, innkeeper—Nov. 5, Dray, Heathfield, grocer—Nov. 5, Marks, Union Street, 
Southwark, victualler— Nov. 5, Southey, South Street, Fiusbury, cabiuet-maualacturer 
-Nov.1, Thorn, Southampton, builder -Nov. 2, smith and Titford, King Street, 
Snowhill, engravers—Oct. 29, J. aud J. Todd, Bury Street, Bloomsbury, iroumongers 
—Oct. 29, Johnson, Norwich, chemist—Oct. 31, Cr wder and Green, Macclesfield, 
trimming manufacturers—Nov. 1, Else aud Dixon, Kingstou-upon-Hull, millers — 
Nov. 14, Pemberton, Leeds, soap-boiler— Oct. 30, Jackson, Leeds, engineer—Oct. 29, 
Ashley, Lyoushall, Herefordshire, builder—Oct. 29, Dixon, Kidderminster, carpet- 
mauutacturer—- Nov. 11, T. and R. Barrs, Worcester, tobacco-manufacturers. 

Zu be granted, unless cause be shuwn to the eontrary,on or before Oct. 29. 

Bail, Salisbury, cabinet-maker—M. and R. Ramsay, Scotswood, Northumberland. 
paver-manufacturers—Avery, Mincing Lane, colonial broker—Burkill, Louth, mer- 
—- Saxby, Old Fish Street, wine-merchant— Drew, Cumpton Street, Regeut Square, 
victualler, 











DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND. 
Blatchford, Plymouth, miller; further div. of 13-i6ths of a penny, with former div, 
of 2d. on new proofs any day after Oct. 14; Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 
SC. TCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Corston, J., Greenock, surgeou, Oct. 14, Nov. 8. 
Scorr, J., Perth, ironmonger, Oct. 15, Nov. 5. 
Sixcuarr, T., Eskside, hair-manufacturer, Oct. 10, Nov. 9 
Tar, G. D., Leith, flesher, Oct. 15, Nov. 12. 
Tuuton, R., For: George, merchant, Oct. 14. Nov. 3. 





Friday, Oct.11. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Parke and Harrison, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, manufacturers of prussiate of potash— 
B. and J. Cort, Leicester, iroumonyers—Coates and M‘Naughtan, Manchester, ealico- 
printers—G. and D. Brearley, Batley, Yorkshire, flushing and pilot-mannfacturers— 
Murphy aud Maleolmson, King William Street, City, merchants—Dutton and Co, 
Chester, linendrapers—Johnson and Carter, Rochford, ironmongers—J. and T. Beau- 
mout, Sutton Street, Commercial Road East—R. aud T. Archbutt, New Manor Street, 
Chelse., builders ewsome and Holt, Milkstone, Lancashire, emery-roller-makers— 
Harding and Co, Bristol, olive oil-merchants; as far as regards J. Harding—Mogg and 
Currah, Falmouth, flour-merchants—Hud-on and Boyd, Newcastle-upou-Tyue, lea- 
ther merchants—Sheffield and Keates, Manchester, tailors—Clark aud Co. Tower 
Street, wine-brokers; as far as regards E. H. Keeliag—C. and E. D. James, New- 
tastle-upou-Tyne, grocers. 











; BANKRUPTS. 
Cork, Joun Freverrcx, and De Cane. James 

builders, to surrender Oct 24, Nov. 26: solicitor, 

oficial assigne, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry. 

uy LOrtsons Jas es, Great Clacton, Essex, innkeeper, Oct. 22, Nov. 19: solicitor, Mr. 

alawe, New Bridge Street; official assignee, Mr. Johuson, Basinghall Street. 

Pept HARLES, Grand Junction Terrace, Edgware Road, Italian warehouseman, 
Ct. 22, Nov. 19: solicitors, Chamberlayne and Meaden, Great James Street ; official 

assignee, Mr. Johuson, Basiughall Street : 
Martin, Tuomas George, Cold Harbonr Lane, Camberwel 
2, Nov. 29: solicitor, Mr. Jinkinsun, Cannon Street; off 

Coleman Street Buildings. 





‘ELoT, New Bond Street, coach- 
. Roper, Liucoin’s Iun Fields ; 












merchant, Oct. 
yuee, Mr. Bell, 








DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Wilson, Bolton, timber-merchant ; first and tinal div. of ls. 4d. Oct. 14, 21, or any 
Monday after Nov. 25; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—Fairclough, Liverpool, money-scri- 
vener; first div. of 2s. 3d. Oct. 14, 21, any Monday after Nov.25; Mr. Turner, Liver- 
pool—Fairclough and Wiatt, Liverpool, money-scriveners; a div. of 3s. 10d. Oct. 14, 
21, or any Monday after Nov. 25; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—Baker, Liverpool, marble- 
mason; third div. of 3s. 6d. Oct. 14, 21, or any Monday after Nov. 25; Mr. Turner, Li- 
verpool—Antrobus, Great Budworth, Cheshire. salt merchant; div of 64d. Oct. 14, 21, 
on any Monday after Noy. 25; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—Pritchard, Liverpo.l, spirit- 
merchant; first div. of 4s. Oct. 14, 21, or any Monday after Nov. 25; Mr. Turner, Li- 
verpool—Gibson, Kendal, builder; first div of 5s. 6d. Oct, 14, 21, or any Monday after 
Nov. 25; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—Biggs, Manchester, merchant; first and final div. of 
3s. 6d. Oct. 16, and every following Wednesday; Mr. Pott, Manchester— Hawarden, 
Manchester, cotton manufacturer; final div. of 2s. 2jd. Oct. 16, and every following 
Wednesday; Mr. Putt. Mauchester—J., J., and H. Buckley, Manchester, manufactu- 
rers; second div. of Is. Oct. 23, and every following Wednesday; Mr. Pott, Manchester 
—Fozzard, Saddleworth, dyer; first div. of 7}d, Oct. 23, and every following Wednes- 
day; Mr. Pott, Manchester—Molineux, Manchester, silk-manufacturer; fiual div. of 
is. Oct. 23, and every following Wednesday; Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

RenntE, A., Inverness, ivsurance-broker, Oct. 16, Nov.9. 

Tutton, R., Fort George, merchant, Oct. 14, Nov. 4. 


PRICES CURRENT. 




































































































































BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturday Monday .|Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Fridaye 
3 per Cent. Consols . .| 100g , 100g | 100g | 100g | 1009 | 1003 
Ditto for Account ..... | 100 | 100% 1004 100% 1008 | 100% 
3 per Cents. Reduced... {| shut | — ad —— — /|l00exd. 
34 per Ceuts. Reduced......} shut | —— —_ | — | — |l02jexd. 
Loug Annuities ...6.-eceeeee| shut | —— — | — | — |l2bexd. 
Bauk Stock, 7 percent. .....| shut | — | — | | 2064¢exd. 
Inilia Stock, 10$ ....e00.-00.; —— | 288 ese 2388 | 289 } 288 
Exchequer Bills, lid. p.diem| 76pm. |; 76 ja | Wi 77 | 77 
(India Bonds, 3¢ per cent.....| —— } 96pm.| ——- | —— | — ! 94 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling).....dp.Ct. 804 Mexicaw .+<ccesesccecedd ps Ul, 34k 
Austrian ...0.. 5 — os Ditto (Deferred)....05005 — 15¢ 
jelgian... 5 — 1033 Michigan..e..cesecsesee6 — | —— 
Brazilian... 5 85} || Mississippi(Sterling)...6 — | —— 
Buenos Ayres. 6 — 37 Neapolitan ..ceseeesee DS — | —— 
Cubiat erocesee 6 — 96 New York (1858).......5 — — 
Chiliaw ....--ee- 6 — — Ohid...c-ccecsece 6 — 89 
Columbian of 1824.. 6 — 143 Peunsy ia «. i= ao 
Datiish ..0.cccccesesesed — 8) Peruvian ..ce.ee 6 — 26 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) .24 — 62} | Portuynese...ce..0- 5 — 85 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — 933 Ditto (Converted) ...0... — | 5k 
Freuch .cccecccce os — ROSIN cc ccccdcceeacsase a 1184 
Ditto ...c.ceccoes 5 — ‘Spanish... APT ii <3 
Iudiana (Sterling) .. 5 — 37 Ditto <.. +<< 3 — | Se 
Dilinois, sc.cccececcsesss6 — 38 Ditto (Passive)... cores 5t 
Kentucky ...cccecosceee 6 — 93 | Ditto( Deferred) . coccee| 13% 
Louisiana (Sterling)... _ — | South Carolina... 5p. Ct; — 
Maryland (Sterliug) . _ 64} | United States Bank . PA Ee 
Massachusetts (Sterliu — 105 Viteinis.. scscdcceccacese = —_ 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week endiug Friday Evening.) 
Mines— Banks— 
BolanOSe.cocccccosecccesesce| — Australasian...... —— 
Braziliau Imperial... —_— British North Ame 44 
Ditto (St. John del Re ._— Colonial ...00605 eee —— 
British lrom...+cccees A Londou and Westmins 263 
Candonga . o— London Joiut Stock. .....ce-. 13% 
Cobre Copper —_ National of Iveland....... o_o — 
Raitways— National Provincial....e..2.. = 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 64 Provincial of Ireland......... —_ 
Eastern Counties ..... as 14s Union of Australia... ...cescee 264 
Grand Juuction ..... — Uniou of London ....6+..0008) 
Great North of Eugland.,..+. 123 Docks — 
Great Western.. .......- 143} East and West India ....00.0.' 137 
Liverpool and Manchester 203 London ..... awe eccoe| 114g 
London and Brighton .. - 464 St. Katherine o..cccccesevce.| £17 
London and Blackwall.e..ee 6} MIscELLANEOUS — 
Loudon and Greeuwich,...+.- 103 Australian Agricultural.....00) — 
London and Birmingham,....) 213 3ritish American Land.. — 
Loudon aud Croydon esse «+ 16% Came vcwccenes 42 
Manchester and Leeds......-| 119 General Steam . 28 
Mitlland .cossccccocceccccses| LOD New Zealand. eccoe]) — 
South-eastern and Dover..... 40} Royal Mail St ra P 32 
South-western..... gacaae eae 7+ South Australian...... 3 — 
York and North Midland.....| 105$ Van Diemen’s Land..........| — 
BULLION. METALS. 
Gold, Foreignin Bars...peroz. 31,178, 9d. Copper, British Cakes.perton Si!.0s- to0 0 0 
0) nish, or Pillar Dollars... O 0 0 Tron, British Bars .cccoceccese 6 00 
Mexican Dollar . so © 4 10 Lead, British Pig.. 008 
ilverin Bars, o 6 0 Steel, Englixh... 000 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, October 11. 
8. s. 8. Ss. 5. s. s. 
Wheat, RedNew40 to 4d Rye ...ccceees 34 to 56 Maple....6-. 32 to 3%, Oats, Feed . .20to21 
Fine eeoce «- 52 Barley.. 28 ..29 Winite.. 32. 34 Fine .. 21... 22 
- 42... 4 Malting. -32.. 34 Boilers.... K 
- 46 2. 52, Malt, Ordinary. 54..53| Beans, Ticks .. ‘ 
Fine. 2... 5 , * SE 3 


IMC veae LS. 26 





SuperfineNew50 .. 54 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 


DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
Ver Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales For the present Week. 
Wheat ...... 47s. 1d. (Rye aon « Ome Se Whent cesses ee : d 
- 35 1 Beans ‘ . 





20 5 | Peas .....- 





2 Oct. 28. 


WwW 
Wheat, 46s. ld.—Parley, 33=. 94.—Uats, 2C-. 64 —Rye, 37s. 54.—Beans, 36s. 8d—Peas, 338, 5d, 





PROVISIONS. 





- PENSAM, CaRoLinE, Cheltenham, dressmaker, Oct. 
“ivles, Cheltenham ; oflicial assiguee, Mr. Hutton, bri 
Rowe, Henny, Charles Street, Hatton Garden 
citer, Mr. Johnson, Walcot Square ; official! 

Warren, ’ 
James, Basi 


95, Nov. 25: 
ol. 
merchant, Oct. 23, Nov. 22: soli- 
d 1ee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 
Awenia, Parliament Street, confectioner, Oct. 22, Nov. 20: solicitor, Mr. | 
sot oe Street; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Co! n Street Building 
Chilton a ce Ames, Ainsworth, Lancashire, brewer, Oct. 25, Nov. 15: solicitors, 
pe rte and, Chancery Lane; and Mr. Hulton, Bolton-le-Mvcors; official as- 
guee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 


solicitor, Mr. 

















a 





Pale DIVIDENDS. 

=e & Sak Mincing Lane, Colonial-broker —Nov. 6, Howland, Thame, auctioneer 

suthecers ie » Hay market, silversmith—Nov. 6, Coates, Hurt Street, Blo msbury, 

a ee mat ae 6, W right, Blackmore Street, Clare Market, cheesemonger— Nov. 

Mad. Sakon L uckman, Cheltenham, ironmougers —Nov. 4, Crowder, W est Auck- 

Hinkeal. —. age an a 4, Petrie, Bedlington, Durham, miller—Nov. 4, 

a se Nn ee I anenend, grocer—Nov. 8, Pearson, York, aitorney— Nov. 

Saher aud Biugham, Sheffield, merchants—Nov, 7, Smith, Leicester, cabinet- 
‘Nov. 7, Lister, W olverhamptou, wine-merchant. 

Pitesti CERTIFICATES. : 

Nov. 5, Brendes — ss cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Durham Passa Be ag gr 2g merchant—Nov. 4, Crowder, West Auckland, 
, or 4 z 2 = Fetes > ‘¢ , i si ipa. 

ham, steel res oy. 13, Catluw, Leeds, victualler—Noy. 7, Ashwin, Birmivg- 

Fae = granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure Nov. 1. 

Cheshire volwWay, Carnarvonshire, ship-builder — Vernon, Monk’s Coppenhall, 

, Sudbury, Suffolk, surgeon—Mackenzie, Liverpool, ship- 


Nov. 1, Clark, 


Victualler—Smith, 


FLOUR. 
Town-made,..seceee ° -per sack 40s, to 453. 
Seconds.... 45 = 40 


BUTTER—Pest Fresh, t4s. Od.¢ 
, 31.148. to 41. 8s. per 
Small Old, per cwt... 















; 
Noriolk and Stoc 0 -~ 
SRAN Os. to Os | Derby Plain... 
POLI Os. to Os, j HAMS, York.... 
RREAD «to 7¢d.the sib. Loaf. EGGS, French... 


Sls. 73d. per cwt. 





per 12¢ . 
Average Price of Muscovado Sugar.. Molasses.... 205. to 25s, €d. per cwt 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPE 
905... 110s. 5 

















Hay, Good....cececcccee oe 1055..4 L105 ceeee 1 cove 8.0. O8..c..6 806... 1058 
Inferior oes 90 .. 100 0 ee ° 0 i) 
Ne @ «6 i) 3 100 
Clover.... ee 110.2 116 95 © 4. 110 
Wheat Straw o..-seeeseeees 2B oe Sh ween. 96 26 ee 3b 
HOPS. » 
Kent Pockets... ..cccccccccs eee 1328. to 1508. | York Reds...... seciasonees n 0s,to Os. 
Choice Ditto. o— Scotch Rets, o— @ 
Sussex Pocket: RID = BER | Detoms cc ccccesse-- vee ~~ O— @ 
Fine Ditio .....000+ 0 — G | Kentand Essex Whites ......00s00 »O—0 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD.* 





Beef 2s. 4d. to 3s, Od. tu 3s. Ed. 2s. 8d.to 3s 64. to € O 
Mutton 2 oo ew S&S 4 30 « 8 o £3 
Veal. o 2 se: 4 ae” OS 3 2 «=. & 8 ow 6 4 
Pork . a 2 ane ar Se S@¢ wt 2a OS 
Lamb seescsseesee © O 0 0 ow 0 0 wo O O 





ee eee : 
cker Gray, Sheffield, wine-merchant, 
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TEAM TO DUNDEE.—The LON- 

DON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are intended to 

Sail from Hore’s Steam-Wharf, No. 272, Wapping, as 

under—THE LONDON, Capt. Ew1no, Wednesday, Oct, 

16th, ] Afternoon. THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 23d, at 10 Forenoon. 

FARES, with Provisions: Main Cabin, 3. 10s.; 
Steward’s Fee, 2s. 6d.—Fore Cabin, 2 $s. 3 Steward’s 
Fee, ls. 6¢ —Childreu under 13 years of age, half fare. 

Passengers walk on board, without the inconvenience 
of Boats. Goods received, Berths secured, and In- 
formation obtained at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam 
Offices, No. 14, Strand; No. 14, Bucklersbaury; or at the 
Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wapping. 


ATHS AND WASH-HOUSES 
FOR THE LABOURING-CLASSES, 

A PUBLIC MEETING will be held at the Mansion 
House, iu the Egyptian Hall, on WepNnespay next, the 
16th inst. at Oue for Two 0’C lock, to premote the esta- 
blishment of BATHS aud WASH-HOUSES for the Me- 
tropolis. The Kight Hon. the Lord Mayor in the Chair. 
Seats will be provided for Ladies. 


K: NGS COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn.—This Hospital, 


since its seme in 1840, has dispensed its beneltits to 
upwards of 50,000 of the sick poor; and the incre: asing 
number who resort to it for medical advice afford amp! le 
evidence of its we!l earned repatation among those classes 
for whose benefit it was established, and of its efficiency 
as a Metropolitan charity. 

Situate iu the ceutre of a district c ontaining z,in sixteen 
parishes,a population of not less than 325 000 persons, 
this Hospital is daily culled upon to administer relief to 
an extent very disproport iouate to the amount of its in- 
come. After the most strenuous efforts at economy, it 
has been found that 4,000/. per annum is not more than 
sufficient to cover the necessary expenses. The fixed 
annual income is as yet so far short of this sum as to 
reuder freq. 1ent appeals to the liberality and charity of 
the public bec ary, in order to enable the Committee to 
meet the liabilities which the maintenance of a large 
establishment obliges them to incur. The Committee 
persuade themselves that this Institution will not be 
suffered to continue in want of such a measure of support 
as may permitthem to expand rather than contract its 
preseutsphere of charitable operations. 

By order, . C, STEVENS, Secretary. 


A USTRALIA.—THE LONDON 

JOINT-STOCK BANK continues to transmit the 
Funds of gy 8 to the Colony of New South Wales, 
by granting Credits on the Commercial Banking Com- 
pany of Syduey on the most favourableterms, and at all 
times, free of any charge. The frequent depreciation of 
the Exchange between Sydney and London reuders the 
trausmission of Capital through the medium of a bank 
extremely favourable to settlers. 

Georce Potiarp, Manager. 
London Joint-Stock Bank, Princes Street, Bank, 


N OTICE TO EMIGRANTS TO 
THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

THE DIRECTORS of the LONDON AND WEST- 
MINSTER BANK, established under the Act of Par- 
liament, 3 and 4 William LV. Cap. 98, having accepted 
the Agency in Loudon of the CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 
BANK, Notice is hereby given, that the London and 
Westminster Bank RECEIVE DEPOSITS, and grant 
Letters of Credit, on the Cape of Good Hope Bank, to 
“reste proceeding to Cape Town; or to those wlfo may 
lave payments to make there payable on presentation, 
free of any charge whatever. 

By Order of the Board, 
James Wituiam Giipart, General Manager. 


Ec 0rrax LIFE INSURAN CE 










































AND ANNUITY COMPANY, 
Established January 1819, Empowered by Special Act 
of a ament, 7 and 8 Vict. cap. xlvili. 

. 10, Chatham Place, Blackfriars. 

( Tet airman of the Board of Directors, 

JoHN 10 oe ‘TER Beruune, Esq. 
), Chester Square. 

This old-estallished Society has recently received ad- 
ditional powers by special Act of Parliament, andatfords 
facilities in effecting insurances to suit the views of every 
class of insurers 

Premiums are received Yearly, Hulf-Yearly, or Quar- 
terly, or upon an increasing or decreasing scale. 

Two-thirds of the profits are added septennially to the 
Policies of those insured for Life; one third is added to 





0 




















the guarantee fun | for securing payment of the Policies 
of all in “Ts. 

Those who are insured to the amount of 500/. and up- 
wards fur the whole term of life, are admitted to vote at 


ys of hey Proprietors. 


» F ‘vaco, Se tretary. 


COTTISH. EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Iucorpor: ited by Roy: al 
Charter ; Established 1831. Head Office, 26, St. Audrew's 
Square, Ediuburgh; London Office, 61 A, Moorgate 
Street. PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duke of Buccievcu and QuEENSBERRY. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS,. 
The Right Hon. Lord Gray | David M. M. Chrichton, 
Sir Neil Menzies, Bart., of Esq., of Raukeilour. 
Meuzies. 


the hali-yearly general meetii 


Rosert Curistie, Manager. 

The leading principle of this Mutual Assurance > Society 
is, that the whole Profits are divisible among the Policy- 
holders every three years. In illustratic vm of the emine at 
succes chh utteuded the S ety, it may be stated 
that the additions made to Policies have been at the rate 
of 2 per cent per aunum on the sum assured aud on the 
vested bonus. 

Thus the holder of a Policy for 1,000/, effected ou the 
Ist of March . 2, will, if it become a cl.im during the 
pr sent year, be entitled to 1,297 or if effected on or 
yelore the Ist March 1834, to 1,2751.; 
gards other Volicies. 

The Accumulated Fund exceeds 260,000/., and the 
annual re ue is above 70 “0001. , the whole being ina 
course of ady and increasing prosperity. 

No other Life Assurance ins titutior 1 whatever can war- 
rautably hold out yreater advantages to parties Assuring 
Wititam Coox, 

Agent for London, 




















and $0 On as re- 








than his Society does. 


G1 A, Moorgate street, 














REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo Place, London. 
The Chisholm, Chairmau. 

William Morley, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
PECULIAR ADVANTAGES OFFERED TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS IN THIS LNSTITUTION. 

An extremely low Rate of Premium, without participa- 
tiou in the Profits, but with the option, at any time with 
in five years, of paying up the difference between the 
Reduced Rates and the Mutual Assurance Rates ; and 
thus becoming Members of the Society, aud entitled toa 
full participation in the Profits. 

Extract from the Reduced S¢ 
rance of 1001, for One Year, Seven Years, 
Term of Life. 





le of Rates, for an Assu- 
and the whole 








Arnual Premium. 








Age — pet lita pace aS 
One Year Seven Years. | Whoie Lite. | 
£s.d. | €8.d. | £85da | 

2; 109 | 116 | 11H | 

3 | 129 1. 3: 3.) eeied: of 

1-40) 26-6 7 2 9 6 -| eles 4 
| 56 15.9) | 238 |] 4700 J 
| 60 3.3) 6 | Sy 0. teehee I 





Full particulars are detailed in the Prospectus. 
R. Irvine, Managing Director. 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
39, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of = iment, 5th and 
6th William IV. ec. 76. 

Tuomas Farncomps, Esq. Aldermau, Chairman, 
Winns Lear, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Consulting Actuary—Prof. Hatt, M.A. King’s College. 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUMS. 

Iu addition to the subscribed capital of 300 0002. the 
assured have the security of the Compar 
nearly 60,000/. per annum, yearly increasing, and an ac- 
cumulating Assurance Fund, invested in Government aud 
other available securities, of considerably larger amount 
than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 

Annual Premium to Assure 100/. 











i “For 1 Year, | For7 Years | Whole Term. 
| 








| 
‘ 
| | 
{ &s. d. &s, d. Gs: -@ 
| 9!o07 8/019 1 F at 20°] 
30} 1 1 8 i 2 7 3 8 24 
4/15 0/1 6 9] 2 14 10 | 
| bot oat ob ba aS 28} eo 
60 2.2 4 1.2 i 0 6 0 10 | 


One-third of the ‘whale term ’’ premium may remain 
aupaid at 5 per cent. compound interest as a debt upou 
the policy for life, or may be paid off at auy time without 
notice, 

The Medical Officers atteud daily at a quarter before 
Two o’Clock. E. Bates, Resideut Director. 

_A liberal Commission to Solicitors and Ageuts. 


NG LISH AND SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

147, was (near Somerset House,) Loudon 3 
socom vet, Edinburgh. 
TABLISHED in 1839.) 
SUBSC RUS ED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 








TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Joseph Planta. 
The Hon. Lord Wood, oue of the Judges of the 
Court of Session iu Scotland. 
Mr. Sergeant Mereweather, 
George Chilton, Esq. QC. 
William Dugmore, Esq. 
H. J. Robertson, Esq. Sheriff of Renfrewshire. 
Authony Mariay, E-q. of Crieff, W.S. 
Directors 1n Loxpon, 
W. Burge, Esq. Q.C. Temple. 
W. Bell, Esq. 50, Bucklersbury. 
F. W. Caldwell, E-q. 29, Goldeu Square. 
3; Chilton, Esq. 7, Chancery Lane. 
‘i isq. 21, Arvyle Street, Regent Street. 
F ler, Esq. Car!ton Chambers. 
M. D. Hill, Esq. Q.C. 44, Chancery Lane. 
J. Howell, cae Beaumont Villa, Shepherd’s Bush, 
J. M*Mahon, Esq. 11, Paper Buildings. 
C.K. Murray, Esq. Notting-hill Square. 
G. W. Sanders, Esq. L iucola’ 3 Inn. 
W. HL. Shippard, ngton. 
W. Waterman, Esq. 23, Essex Street, Strand, 
A. Way, Esq. 131, 
C. S. Whitmore, E isq 12, King’s Bench Walk. 
Messrs. Hope and Oliphant, W. S., 119, Princes street, 
Secretaries to the Ediuburgh Board 
Bar 
























Messrs. Coutts and Co. 59, 

The Union Bank of Scotia 

Souter 

Rymer, and Nurka y, 7, Whitehall 
>}. 





Parliament Square. 





Messrs. Murray, 





uid Secretary. 


This Association embraces— 

Every description of risk contingent up Jif 

Immediate, Deferred, and Contingent Atinuities ane 
Endowments; 

A comprehensive and liberal System of Loan, on un 
doubted personal sec urity, or upon the security of ¢ 
description of assiguable property or income of ad quate 
value 3 

A union of the English and Scotch systems of Assu 
rance, by the removal of all difliculties experienced by 
parties in England effecting Assurances with Offices pe 
culiarly Scotch, and vice versa; 

An extensive Legal connexion, with a Direction aul 
Proprietary composed of all classes 5 

A large pro tecting , Capital, relieving the Assured from 
all possible responsibility ; 

The admission of every Policy-holder, assured for the 
whole term of life, to a full periodical participation in 
Two-thirds of the Profits. 












Lists of Shareholders, Prospectuses, and all necessary 
Tables aud Forms may be had, and every information 
obtained on application persoually or by letter addressed 
to the Actuary, or to any of the Ayents of the Association 
in the priucipal towus of either couutry. 


’s income of 





YOMMERCIAL AND GENERAL 

LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, FAMILY 
ENDOWMENT, and LOAN ASSOCIATION, Offices, 
112 and 113, Cheapside, London. 
H, G. Warp, Esq. M.P., Chairman, 





LIVES ASSURED on every known system. 
LOANS GRANTED repayable by instalments, 
ANNUITIES immediate aud deferred. 
ENDOWMENTS for children payable at i4 or 21, 
*,* The remaining Shares will continue on Sale anti] 
the 25th December Next. 
Iuterest allowed on the paid-up capital, 5 
Annum, payable half-yearly. 
Applications for Shares aud Prospectuses, to be made 
to Frepertc Lawrance, Resident Secretary. 
Olftices, 112 and 113, Cheapside. 


7ORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at 
York, 1824, and Empowered by Act of Parliament, 





per Cent per 








Capital, 500,0002. Patrons. 

Archbishop of York | Lord Howde i, K.C.S.{Sir S, Creanytog 

Marquis of London-| K.L.H. | Bart.M i 
derry | Lord Ma Versley, M.?P. | Arc trod of York , 

Earl Fitzwilliam Hon pe acon of the 


East Riding 
Avchienatn of Cle 
Sir r. aes Bart. , land es 
| Sir = B.Cooke, Bart G. F. Barlow, Esq, 

. A. Ingilby, Bt Robert Cracroft, sq. 
T ton sykes, Bt. Robt. Denison, Esq. 
E. M.Vavasour, Bt Henry Preston, Esq. 
Lord Hoth: aa M. P. ir John Henry Low- P. Saltmarshe, Esq. 
Lord Wenlock ther, Bart. M.P.  |M. Wyvill, Esq. 
Actuaryand Seeretary—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. London Agent 
for the Life Department—Mr. Henwoop, 46, Watling Street, 

Theattention of the Public pipes od to theterms of fe Com. 

pany for LIFE INSURANCES, & especiaily for FEMé LIVEs, 
Exrract from the Tass. of Pre MIUMS for ingering pa 


Earl of Tyrconnel 
Earl of Zetland 
Earl of Yarborough 
Bishop of Ripon 
Viscount Morpeth Si 
Lord Wharne map 
Lord Fevershe 



























Age next birthday Be Male 1 7 Female 1 5 4 
- 2a’ ‘eo 119 9 
419 ” 313 3 
» 1004 ” * “ 
oie 210 





S are; also o effected by this gehen | on the 
most mo ARMING STOCK insured without the 
average C Initse. Prospectuses with the rates of Premium and every 
information may be had at the Head Office in York, or of any of 
the Country Agents. Agents are wanted in those Towns where no 
pie ointments 5 hi uve been made. 


NITED KINGDOM 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 

Earl Somers, 
Lord Viscount Falkland, 
Lord Elphinstone, 
Lord Belhaven and 
| Stenton. 
DIRECTORS. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman, 

IHauanel De Castro, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Downes, Esq. 
— on Blair Avarne, Charles Graham, E sq. 

F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
William Railton, Esq, 








LIFE 


Earl of Errol, 

Ear! of Courtown, 

Earl Leven and Melville, 
Earl of Norbury, 

Earl of Stair, 





Ed. t = Esq. Resident. 
E. Lennox B oyd, Esq. As- John Ritchie, E sq. 

Dat int Resident, » 1. Thomson, Esq. 

Surceon -F. Hale Thounie. Esq. 48, Berners Street. 
This Company, established by Act of Parliament, 
affords the most perfect security in a large paid-up Capi- 
tal, and iu the great success which has attended it since 
its commence emeut iu 1834, ITS ANNUAL INCOME 
BEING UPWARDS OF 72,0002. 

In 1541, the Company ‘a ired an addition to the 
Shareholders of one-half of their Stock, and also added 
a Bonus of 2/. per cent per Anuum on the Sum Lusured 
to all Policies of the Participating Class from the time 
they were effected. The Bonus added to Policies from 
March 1824, to the 3lst December 1840, is as follows: 

Sum Time Sum added 
Assured, Assured. to Policy. 
£5000 . rears 10 Months... £683 6 8 

5000 000. 6 Yearsrccorcccccces. COO 0 0 

500 ...0.6 4 Years. eee 400 0 0 

5000 ...... 2 Years. scve. con - O68 

The Premiums neverthel n the most moderate 
scale, and only OnE Hair NEED BE Parp FoR THE Finst 
Five Years, where the Insurance is for Life. 

Every information will be afforded on application to the 
Resident Directors, Epwarp Boyp, Esq. aud E. Lenxox 
Boyp, Esq. of No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


ARINERS’ AND GENERAL LIFE 
L ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

E mpowered by Act of Parliament for Insurances 90 
Lives of Mariners, whether of the Royal or Mercantile 
Navy, Members of the Coast Guard, Fishermen, Pilots, 
or Boatmen ; of Military Men and Civilians proceeding 
to auy part of the globe, and individuals of every class 
in society resident on — 













































STEES. 
Adm], Sir P. Ne cy Vice-Admiral Sir William 
Durham, G.C.B. Hall Gage, G.C_.H. 


Joseph somes, Esq. 





DIREC LORS. 5 
Capt. Lord Viscount Ingestre, R.Nw 
C.B., M.P. 
Sir George Rich. 
Jolin Warrick, Esq. 





The Right Hon. 


Capt. Thos. Dickinson, R.N 
Philip Baker, Esq. 





Joseph Bishop, Esq. Edmund Turner Watts, 

Fred, Heisch jun. Esq. Esq. 

George Maun, Esq. John Wills, Esq. : 
Bankers - Bauk of England, and Commercial Bank 


of London. 
Puystcran—Sir James Eglinton Anderson, M.D., 
M.R.LA., 11, New Burlington Street. 
SURGEON. 
Chas. eshoneae roft, Esq., 22, Laure uc e Pountney Lane. 
Souicrror—Johu Hayward, Esq., 2, Adelaide Vlace, 
London Bridge, and Dartford, Kent. 





The Policies grauted by this Company cover Voyages 
of every description aud service in every part o! the 
Globe,” The Premiums for Life Policies with permissioa 
to vo any and everywhere without forfeiture, low oo 





than have ever hitherto been taken for such genet 
Deferred Annuities to Mariuers at very mo 
Premiums. ons 
The Premiums for all General Assurances are base 
upon a new adjusted Table of Mortality. fe 
Ten per ceut of the Profits applied iu making provisic 
fur Destitute and Disabled Mariners. 
Joun Dawson, Resident Manager 
Atthur Street East, London Bridge. 
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ODGSON AND ABBOTT’S PALE 

ALE.—This highly celebrated BEER, whieh has 
been held in such high repute in India for nearly a Cen- 
tury, and isso strongly recommended by the Faculty in this 
Country to Invalids and others for its tovical properties, 
wocured only by orders addressed to E. Ansorr, 
Bow Ih ry 3 his Cc ity Office, 98, Gracechurch Street ; 
por oe D. Lrppue, 67, Princes Street, Leicester Square, 


can be 











GUPERIOR WintTeR WaTERPROOF 
Waraprers, OvutstpE GARMENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
SHOO' ING JACKETS, &c.—An extensive variety of 
the above in new and greatly-improved materials (ia 
lieu of the unsightly and vulgar Tweeds) now re uly ; 
also of BE RDOE’S well-known and much-ap proved 
VEN r ILA \T ING FROCKS for all Seasons, guaranteed 
to exclude any rain whatever. As wiuter ontenernes: 
attentio 1 ain invited to the advertiser’s VENTI- 
LATING WATERPROOF, which renders any garment 
thorougl!ly impervious to rain. This fact is esti tblished 
beyond { contradiction by more than six years’ exten- 
sive aud most successful trial, W. BE xvoeg, Tailor, Water- 
proofer, § &e. 69. Cornhi!l (North side). 
aes 


PTs’ S PATENT CAPSULED 
a, BRANDY. Me ey OF BRANDY are 
yespectiully informed, that J. T. Berrs juu. and Co. 
will not be respousible for any BOTTLED BRANDY 
i protected against fraudulent substitution, by 
NT METAL LIC CAPSULE S,emb ossed with 
‘BETTS’S PATENT BR ANDY, 7 is 
Suld by the most respectable Wine and 
rehauts, in Town and Country, at 3s. 6d. per 
bottle included, ‘* Betts’s Patent Brandy ” 
pre ference to Foreign, at Guy’s, St. George’s, 
rincipal Hospitals, &c, throughout the King 
- n is especially request ted to the sec ee 
























afforde i yt > Pate nt Metallic Cc ‘apsules. 
TUNN’S VEGE TABLE OIL, 4s. 6d. 
} oper ig et Gallon. THomas Nunn and Sons 


Grocers and Oil Merchants, (upwards of Thirty-two 
Years Pa rveyors to the Honourable Society of Liucolns 
Inn,) | it James Street, Bedford Row, confidently 
recomr end the above OIL to the Public. It gives a 
clear anc d brilliant light, perfectly free from smell or 
smoke, s not corrode the Lamps nor congeal in the 
Coldest Weather, and will be found to answer all the 
purposes of Sperm Oil at two-thirds the cost for the Solar 
Lamp. It is far more durable, cleanly, and economical, 
than the Common Fish Oil, which corrodes aud spoi!s the 
Lamp. T. N. and Sous would draw attention to their 
muchi-: mi: ed Composite Caudles, which give a brilliant 
light without suufling, 10s. Gd. per dozen pounds; also 
their much-admired Margarine Wax Lights, 18s. ; and 
their Plaited Wick Sperm and Finest Wax Canilles, 27s. 
per de zen pounds, 




















ILVER TEA-SERVICES.—A. B. 

SAVOKY and SONS, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 
14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England, 
submit the prices of the following SILVER TEA and 
COFFEE SERVICES. The Cottage Pattern is plain, 
standing on shell feet, the Tea and Coffee-pot with a 
flower ornament on the lids. The King’s Pattern is 
tichly embossed with flowers and scrolls. The shape of 
either is new and elegant. 

















COTTAGE PATTERN. | KING’S PATTERN 
Iver ‘ -L12 © | Strong ‘ 
6 16 | Ditte 
4 10] Ditto, Cream-Ewer 
15 0 | Ditto, Coffeepot....., 
33 6 Complete ..- ....+ 40 0 








iety of upwards of 56 Tea aud Coffee Services 
may be sveu in the show-rooms, where may be selected 
every article of silver requisite for the sidebo: ud or plate- 
chest. Pamphlets of prices, illustrated with ske tches of 
the vs rticles, Gratis, and forwarded, postage free, 
toany part of the Kingdom. A. B. Savory and Sons, 
14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England. 


O LADIES.—ROWLAN {D's K: \LY- 
DOR.—This royally-patronized and universally~ 
adopted specific is a balmy, odoriferous, creamy liquid, 
composed chiefly of extracts from the most rare f! 























lowers 
bs of an Eastern clime; its discovery by a lady 
of rauk was no less a than its effects have been 
i s dasing the last thirty years. It is the mildest 
and mo efficaci fous pre aration ever Known for dissi- 
pating Ta un, Pimples, Freckles, Discolorations, and other 
Disfisure me entsok the Skin. The radiant bloom it impurts 
tothe Cheek, and the softness and delicacy it induces on 
the Hands, iAtiies and Neck, render it indispe nsable to 
ever toilet. Gentlemen will find it peculiarly grateful 
ig, in allaying all irritation of the skin, and 
it soft andsmooth. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. Gd. 
, duty included. CAUTION.—The gr de- 
this article excites the cupidity of unprincipled 
s, Who vend the most spurious trash as the 
»’* Kalydor; whereas the genuine article is 
solely by A, Rownanp and Son, and has the 
‘Rowland s Kalydor’’ on the wrapper. 
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Loudon, J ibaa 05 the ith E en Price 2s. 6d.; 
e by post, 3s. 


ae SILENT FRIEND on Nervous 
D } it 


&e. By R. and L. Perry ied Co. Sur 





geous, | 1. Published by the Authors, aud Sold at 
their Residence; also by Srran@e, 21, Paternoster Row, 
Hanyay and Co, 63, Oxford Street, London. 


OpINIONS OF THE PREss. 


ATURN’S RING.—This beautiful 

object may be distinctly seen with DAVIS’S RE- 
CONNOITERING TELESCOPE, fitted up with an 
additional Eye-piece, and Stand, the Price of which is 
3/., or 3l. 2s. if seut through the Post. The Telescope 
without Auxiliaries, as usual 36s. postage included. The 
Instrument measures, when closed, but 34 inches, and 
to the Military Gentleman and Tourist is a most valu- 
able Companion. To be had from the Maker, J. Davis, 
Optician, Derby. 





TO ae ADING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
ow Ready Gratis and Post free, 
Et S FOR THE FORMATION 
OF READING SOCIETIES; also 

THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
to the British aud Foreign Library, Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square. Fan S it 1 Town or Country are sup- 
plied with all the New and Standard Works for perusal 
in any qu antity. 

INDERS and Orrey, P abhi shers, Conduit Street. 

Just Pub ished, Price ls.; be: Post, 1s. Sd. 

west TO EAT, DRINK, AND 

j AVOID, or how to Live; whereby Illness . iy 
be arrested, Health secured, and a Happy Old Age 
attained, Addressed especi ially to = Young, and en- 
titled ‘ Guide to Health and Long Li 

By R. J. Cutverwetr, M.D., M. R.C S., &e. 

SHEerwoop, 23, Paternoster Row Carvatuno, 147, 

Fleet Street; Hannay, 63, Oxford Stre et; and of the 
Author, 21, Arundel Street, Strand. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


LLENDORFF’S METHOD OF 
LEARNING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK 
a LANGUAGE in SIX MONTHs, 

1. ADAPTED to the FRENCII. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By H. G. OLLEeNvorFF. 8vo. 
Price 16s. cloth. 

2. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By H. G. OttenporFr. In 
2 Parts, 16s. each, cloth. The Parts sold separately. 

3. KEYS to both FRENCII and GERMAN SYS- 
TEMS, prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each, cloth 
lettered. 

*,* It is necessary for those who desire to avail them- 
sely es of ba present method to uotice that these are the 
ouly English Editions sanctic mued by Mr. Ollendorff; and 
he deems any other total! ly inadequate for the purposes 
of English instruction, and for the elucidation of the 
method so strongly recommended by Captain Basil Hall 
and other emine nt writers. hey should be ordered with 
the Pablishers’ uame; and to prevé nt errors, every copy 
of the author’s e n iss signed by himself. 

soudon:; Wuarrraker and Co.; and Dutav and Co.; 


aud to be had of any Bookseller. 




























































Just Pr plished, 

ibe PORQUE TS NE We FRENCH- 
ai ENGLISH DICTIONARY, in which the Pro- 
nunciation of certain words has been marked out when 
a doubt may arise in the mind of the pupil, or an uncer- 
tainty exist eveu among natives. Upwards of Five 
Tuovsanp Words and Phyras ither Proverbial, Idio- 
matical, and Adverbial, ha, 1 added, with a corre- 
spondir ig English Tr ms! ition. 

The French English and English-French parts 
tog ar Price ds boat a 








al lis 
j EC OMPL EMEN \T. DU TRESOR 
DE L’ECOLIER FRANCAIS, being QUES 
TIONS and ANSWERS on that work and inteuded to 
expedite and carry out more fully that method of teach- 
ing languages already so justly appreciated by the public, 
POPULAR WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED 
BY MR. DE PORQU ET. 

Conversations Parisienne Le Tresor — Petit Secré- 
taire—Le Tradneteur Pa wisien — First French Reading 
Book—First Italian ditto— Parisian Grammar— Parisian 
*hrasevlogy— French Dictiouary—Foreign and Euglish 
Ready Reckouer— Histvire de “France— Ditto d’Angle- 
terre—De Nap leon, &e, 

*,# Schol astic Agency as usual.—Oflice hours Eleven 

__ Four, Ll, Tavis tock Stree , Covent Garden, 

















rounis’ STS IN SCOTLAN YD are 

strougly r ended to possess themselves of 
the following cor ket Guide Books. The first 
i rious Steam Buat Tours ; the 
ud Scenes excelling in 
ind the third g rives a detailed 


Price only 2s. 6d. each, 














1. F COT risH FCURIST’Ss STEAM BOAT 
POCKE T GU IDE. 

“* We can vouch for its correctness, as we have seen 
most of the interesting sceues it speaks of.”’—Berteick 
Warder 

«These are unpretendiug in their dimensions ; but as 
such they only cont it when there is le 
pretension there s the least solid merit. 
T are wh at G ght to be—they do not 
1 down the of useless paper, nor 
» atte in piace of facts, 
» of useful instrue- 
purposes they pro- 

















They are well adapted f{ 
Liverpool Courier. 
} SCOTTISH LAND TOURIST’S POCKET 








us style in which this book is written, 
ints it conveys, cannot fail to recom: 
cf l. 













it to. a careful perusal.’’- 
is work should be read by all who value health 
t life, for the truisms therein contained.’ 









. Bata oF Sy RIACU a is a stimulant an d 
! “all Sp: — ¢ complaints. Nervous 
gestion, / sthm na, and Co pr raaocrggse. are 
ly ar imperceptibly removed by its use, and the 
tem restored to a healthy state of organization, 
» Price Lls.and 33s. Perry's Puritying 
ills have long been used as the most certain 
y lor Scorbutie Comp! aints of every description, 
uptious of the Skin, Pimples on the Face, and other 











et e affections, the result of an impure state of the 
a ese Pills are perfectly tree from mereury aud 


‘r celeterious drugs, aud may be takeu with safety 
Without interterence with or loss of time from busiuess, 
aud can be relied upou in every iustance. Sold in bores, 





ai Xs, Jd, ds. Gd., and ils, by all Medicine Veudors, 











GUIDE AND Ro AD BOOK, 





ng in th 

Steam-Boat Poc! 
sv arranged as to } 
lands whi 
Tourist’s 1 
works, it ‘ 
portable, 2 are j 
tion, and the details have been g 
correctness. all poe 1 
the aga ages there L 
veller can fairly , and they are, therefore, 
equally: neat and useful.’’— London Courier. 

3. STRANGER’S POCKET GUIDE THROUGH 
GLASGOW. 

Published by W.R. M‘Pruy, Glasgow; N.H. Cores, 
London; and may be had by order of all Booksellers. 














SCHOOL COPY, 





WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


VARIOUS EDITIONS. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, 
PROSE WRITINGS, AND LIFE. 





I. 
ft + 
@Aaberlen Nobels, 
Abbotsford Edition. 

Royal Octavo. Srx Volumes are now completed, with 
Sixty-one Steel and above One THovsanp Wood En- 
gravings. The Following Novels of this Edition are 
now complete. 
WAVERLEY. 

GUY MANNERING. 
THE ANTIQUARY. 
ROB ROY. 

OLD MORTALITY. 
THE BLACK DWARF. 
THE ABBOT. 


LEGEND OF MONTROSE. 
HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. 
BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 
IVANHOE. 
THE MONASTERY. 
| KENILWORTH. 
| THE PIRATE. 


Il. 
CAabverley Nobels, 


Twenty-five Volume s, Small Octavo, cloth boards, 
or each Novel separate, 4s. 


Til. 
Waverley Nobels, 


People’s Edition. 


One Hundred and Forty-four Weekly Numbers, and 
Thirty-six Monthly Parts, have appeared. 
Also, the ics Novels complete :— 
WAVERLEY 2s. Od. 
GUY M ANNERING . ie 
ANTIQUARY ...csce. 
ROB ROY .......- 
OLD MORT "AL ITY. 
BLACK DWARF, and LEGEN D “OF 
MONTROSE eroeee ° 
HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN . ; 
BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 
IVANHOE 
MONASTE RY 
ABLOT... 
KENIL WORTH. 
PIRATE «es e 
FORTU NES OF 'NIQME Js d-cocescecs 


Iv. 
@aberlen Nobels. 


Forty-eight Volumes— Edition 1829-1833—with Proof 
Plates, scarce. 
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Vv. 
Sir Celalter Scott's Woetrp. 


Twelve Vol Twenty-four Plate Uniform with 


ee ELS in Forty-eight V ahaha 
VI. 
Another Edition. 


Royal Octavo. 1/. cloth; and 1/. 11s. 6d. Plates, half- 
bound Morocco, 


Vil. 


Another Edition. 


Six Volumes, Twelve Plates, 12. 10s cloth. Uniform 
with Novels in Twenty-five Volumes. 


VIII. 
Sir Calter Scott's Wrose Critings. 


Twenty-eig b t Volumes. Uniform with Novexs in 
Forty-eight Volumes, Poetry iu 12 Vols. 


IX. 


Another Edition. 


In Royal Octavo, Three Volumes, 2/, 12s, cloth. 


x. 
Uitte of Napoleon. 
Royal Octavo, l/.; or 11. 8s. Plates; Five Volumes 
Small Octavo, 








xI. 
Tales of a Grandfather. 
Three Volumes, Small Octavo, lis. cloth. 18s. half 
morocco. 

XII. 

Another bition. 


Royal Octavo, 12s. cloth; or lise Pla 
Merocco. 


, half-bound, 


x1. 


Another Ldition. 


Two Volumes, 10s. bd. and lettered. 


wave 
ate of Sir Tealter Scott. 
By J.G. Locxuart, Esq. Ten Volumes, 


Uniform with Novecs, Poetry, 
aud Prose, in same size. 





XV. 


Another Hdition. 


Royal Octavo, 1. cloth; and 1/. 8s, Plates, hulf-bound 


Morocco, 





R. CADELL, EDINBURGH: 
Hovusron and Stoneman, Loudon. 
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KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME.—This Day, 
AMBLES BY RIVERS. 


By James Toorye, 


London : Cuarves Kyicur and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 


CORRECTED TO THE LATEST ORTHOGRAPHY, 
Thick 8vo. Price 12s, boun 
OYER AND DELE TANVILLE'S 
FRENCH and ENGLISH and ENGLISH and 
FRENCH DICTIONARY, with numerous additions, 
corrections, and improvements by D. Bor-eav and A. 
Picquor. A New Edition, Revised, and the Orthography 
corrected to the latest decision of the French Academy, 
Loudon: Printed for the Proprietors. 





Just Published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. Price only 21s. cloth, 
neat. Most beautifully printed, by Clay, Smith, and 
Co. in a clear, bold, and new type, 968 pages, 

THE LIBRARY EDITION OF 
HE MYSTERIES OF PARIS. 
By Eves ag Sve. With 19 Engravings, 
Published by D. N. Carvaruo, 147, Fleet Street, Lon- 
don. Agents for Mel und: J. Cu mMING, Dublin; for Scot- 
land: Messrs, Grirrin and Co. 
N.B. In giving your Orders be pleased to specify the 
Lrerary Eprtion, in 3 vols. post 810. 


W. an “99 R’S ELSLEY’S GOSPELS AND ACTS. 
2 a handsome vol. &vo, 12s. bound incloth, 
NNO TATIONS ON THE FOUR 
GOSPELS, and the ACTS of the APOSTLES. 
Compiled for the Use of Students. 
By the Rey. H. Ersiry, M.A.. late of Peterhouse 
College, Cambridge. 
The Ninth Edition, Revised and Corrected by R. 
Waker, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Oxford: Printed by J. Vinceyt, for THomas Trae, 73, 
Cheapside, Loudon. 
LARCHER’S NOTES ON HERODOTUS, 
New Edit. thoroughly Revised, by W. D. Coorey, Esq 
Just Published, in 2 yols. 8vo. Price 28s. boards, 
ISTORICAL and CRITICAL 
COMMENTS onthe HISTORY of HERODO 
TUS: with a Chronological Table. From the French 
of P. H. Laacuer, formerly Member of the Institute, 
&e. New Edition, with considerable Corrections and 
Additions. By Witiram Desporoven Cooney, Esq. 
Autlior of the ‘‘ History of Maritime Discovery,”’ &c. 
Loudou: Wairraxer and Co.; Loneman, Brown, 
and Co.; F. and J. Rivinoron. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 














Price 7s. cloth, 10s. 6d. morocco, foolscap 8vo. with 
20 Engravings 
OINTS and PICKINGS of INFOR- 
MATION ABOUT CHINA and the CHINESE, 
By the Autior of ‘ Seldiers and Sailors,’’ ‘* Paul 
Preston,’’ &e. 
Price 5s. cloth, foolseap 8vo. witha Portrait after Holbein, 
aud au illuminated Title, 

THE STAR OF THE COURT; or tie Queen of 
England aud Maid of Honour, Anne Boleyu. By Miss 
Bunpury. 

London: Grant and Grirrrtn, Successor to J. Harris, 
St. Paul's Churchyard. 
= post Svo. Price 6s. 
oe AND THE FINE ARTS. 

By B. R. cates and Winwiam Haciirr 
Forming the Articles under those Heads in the Seventh 
Edition of the EncycroppIaA BRITANNICA. 

** Mr. Hazlitt’s clever Treatise, writteu for the ‘ Eu- 
cyclopedia Britannica,’ has come under our notiée. We 
have read no work of that Author with anything ap 
proac hing to the same gratificatiou.’’ * “We 
must adda similar testimony in favour of his fellow- 
Jabourér, Mr. Haydon. His Treatise seems to us the 
result of stady and observation extensive and profound.” 
—Quarterly Review. 

Aba and Cuar.rs Brack, Edinburgh; Loneman and 
Ce.; Simpxin and Co.; Wuitraker and Co.; and Hamii- 
ton and Co. London. 

11 vol. post 8vo. Pr rice ce 10s. cl cloth le lette red, 
7 E GI ETABLE PHYSIOLOGY 
and BOTANY; including the Structure and Or- 
gaus of Plants, their Characters, Uses, pr 6 Sm al 
Distribution, and Classification, ac cording to the Natural 
System of Botany. By W. B. Carpenter, M.D., F.RS. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo., Price 10s, 6d. cloth lettered, 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY ; including a Compre- 
hensive Sketch of the Principal Forms of Animal Strue- 
ture. By W. B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S. With 
Several Huudred Engravings on Copper and Wood, 
drawn under the direction of M. Minxe Epowarps, for 
his ‘* Cours Elémentaire de Physiologie.”’ 

In 2 vols. post Svo. Price 1d. Ls., 

ZOOLOGY and INSTINCT in ANIMALS: a Sys- 
tematic View of the Structure, Habits, Instincts, and 
Uses, of the Principal Families of the Animal Kingdom, 
and the Chief Forms of Fossil Remains. By W.B, Car- 
PENTFR, M.D. F.R.S. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo. Price 9s. 64. cloth lettered, 

MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, HOROLOGY, and 
ASTRONOMY ; beiug an Exposition of the Piopertics of 
Matter, Instruments for Measuring Time, and a De- 
scrip - of ihe Heavenly Bodies. By W. B.Carrenter, 
M.D., F.R.S. 


L ce : 


RU SSE LL'S MODERN E U ROPE—TO TILE REIGN 
OF VICTORIA. 
: Four vols. 8vo. Price 2/. 12s. boards, 

HWE HISTORY OF MODERN 
EUROPE; with an Account of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, aud a View of the Progress 
of Society, from the Rise of the Moderu Kingdoms to the 
Peace of Paris in 1763; in a Series of Letters from a 
Nobleman to his Son. New Edition, continued to the 

Accession of Queen Victoria of England. In 4 vols. 
London; Longmau, Brown, and Co.; T. Cadell; J. 
M. Richardson; Hatchard and Son; Ui umilton and Cc 
Whittaker and Co.; Allen and Co.; Duncan and M 
colm; Simp kin, Marshall, and Co.; T. Hearne; 
and Co. 
Co. ; T. "Bumpus; J d 
nard; B. Fellowes 
Hodgson ; R. Mack 








W. S.Oxr and Co., Paternoster Row. 





al- 
Cowie 
e » Dovtians Bigg and Son; Smith, Elder, and 


- Bain; T. and W. Booue; J. May- 
Templeman ; Capes and Co.; E, 
II. Washbourne; C. Dolman; F. 





aud J. raga: tte Ww. H. Reid; H. Bickers ; and G. 
Routledge. Cambridge: J. and J. Deighton. Liver- 
pool: G.aud J. Robinson, Oxford; J, Parker. Edin- 


burgh; A. and C, Black, 





Just Completed, in 3 vols. ime 8vo. Price 3/. 3s. 
Rich Ornamental Cloth 
HE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE; 
(formerly Published by Tyas,) Containing the 
Plays and Poems of the Immortal Bard, embellished 
with vearly 1.000 Beautiful Eugravings on Wood, from 
Designs by Kenny Meapows. The Text carefully Re- 
vised from the best Authorities, and Introductory Re- 
marks ou the Plays by many distinguished Writers; also 
a Memoir and Essay on the Genius of SHAKSPERE by 
Barry Cornwa.t. 
*,* Back Parts to complete Sets may be obtained of 
all Booksellers i in Town aud Country. 
Wa S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


FLUGEL’S GERMAN AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARIES. 
Adapted to the English Student. 
LUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTION- 
ARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES, English-German and German-English, A 
New Edition, with great Additions and Improvements, 
particularly adapting it to the English Student. By C. A. 
Feitina, Professor HeIMANN, and J. Oxenrorp. In 2 
thick vols. large 8vo. 36s. 

2. FLUG 3EL ABRIDGED. For younger Students, 
Travellers, &c. By C, A. Femina and J, Oxenrorp. 
12mo. 9s. bound. 

London: Wurrraxerand Co.; Dutav and Co.; 
and D. Nurr. 








In the Press, and speedily will be Published, 
ISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
By Parrick Fraser TytLer, Esq. 
A New Edition in Seven Volumes Octavo, 

BROWN’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND. A 
New Edition (the 15th), with a Portrait, Index, and 
Memoir by Dr. Wersu. Iu 4 vols. Svo. 

A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF BANKRUPTC 
AND INSOLVENCY IN SCOTLAND. By J. i. 
Burton, Esq. Advocate. In royal 8vo. 

THE SCOTTISH CHURCH; its History, Constitu- 
tion, and Doctrines. Edited by ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, 
Esq. (To be followed by the English Church, aud the 
Koman Catholie Church.) Iv small svo, 

INTEREST TABLES AT FIVE PER CENT, 
adapted for general use. By James Gorpon, Accountant. 


JAMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY AND 
SUPPLEMENT, Abridged by Joun Jounsrone. In 1 


vol. 8vo. ——- 
PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 

THE LIFE AND COKRESPONDENCE OF DAVID 
HUME. From the MSS. bequeathed by his Nephew, 
Baron Hume, to the Royal ’ ciety of Edinburgh; aud 





other Documents. By J. H. Burron, E- -q. Advocate. 
THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKs OF DAVID 
HUME. 
THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. By Joun Mitts, 


Author of the ‘* Old Euglish Geutieman. 
TYTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Abridged. 
THE OFFICE OF A’ NOTARY PUBLIC. — By 

GrorGe Monro, Esq. 8 
__Wiwias Tait, Printer a an d Publisher, Ediuburgh. 


i 


i. 

THE DARK FALCON; a Tale of the Attruck. 
J. B. Faasrr, Esq.. Author of ‘The Kuzzilbash,” 
** Allee Neemroo,”’ &c. 4 vols. post 8vo. 

9 





8, New Burlington Street, 12th Oct. 1844. 
R. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUB- 
LISHED THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


SWEDEN. Translated from 
Edited by Mary 


THE HISTORY OF 
the Swedish of Anders Fryxell. 
Howirr, 2 vols, post 8yo. 


LUCY HARDINGE. A Second Series of ‘ Afloat 
and Ashore; cr, the Adventures of Miles Wallingford.”’ 
By J. Fenimore Coorer, Esq. Author of “ The Pilot,” 
© The Deerslayer,’’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JAMES 
HARRIS, FIRST EARL OF MALMESBURY. 
Containing Memoirs of His Time from 1767 to 1809; 
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